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Touring Kansas and Colorado in 1871 
THE JoURNAL OF GEORGE C. ANDERSON 


I, INTRODUCTION 

ELEGATES to the Ohio Soldiers Colony in convention at Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, in April, 1871, chose a committee of five to go 
west in search of suitable lands for colony members. Committee 
members, all Ohioans, were: Maj. N. Bostwick, Mount Vernon; T. 
H. Ferrell, St. Clairsville; Isaac Huffman, Cincinnati; J. T. McKittrick 
(or McKitrick ), Cincinnati; and George C. Anderson, Sidney. The 
committee set out from Cincinnati on May 16. 

Three days later they were in Topeka. Here they obtained passes 
on the Santa Fe railroad to the new town of Florence. From this 
point they proceeded to Butler county. At Towanda, on May 23, 
they joined a buffalo hunting party and spent five days beyond 
the limits of civilization on the north fork of the Ninnescah river. 
By the end of May they were back in Topeka, and had lost one 
member of the party—T. H. Ferrell—who returned to Ohio down- 
hearted and homesick. McKittrick later deserted. 

The three remaining committeemen spent the month of June 
viewing lands in Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and Indian territory. 
But when they returned to Cincinnati on July 8, they had not de- 
cided upon a site. Records of subsequent activities of the colony 
have not been found. 

One of the three men who completed the tour—George C. Ander- 
son—kept notes on the committee’s travels, experiences and ex- 
penses. These jottings he expanded into a detailed journal, now in 
the archives of the Kansas State Historical Society. It is a small 
manuscript volume, 4x7 inches, and inserted among its 190 pages 
are several sketches which the author evidently made during the 
tour. (See facing p. 208 for reproduction of two of these.) An- 
derson’s photograph is a frontispiece for the volume. There is a 
dedication: “To Isaac Huffman. A Kind Gentleman and pleasant 
Companion. Through the continued changes and perplexities of 
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fifty-five days travel through the West, with the first Locating Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Soldiers Colony And a Faithful Friend Since 
our return.” The page is signed and dated: “Geo. C. Anderson, 
Sidney, O. Christmas day. 1872.” 

At the end of the day-by-day account there is a list of places 
visited, mileages traveled and expenses incurred. A table of con- 
tents completes the volume. Some of its headings have been in- 
corporated into the journal as printed here, but the addenda are 
otherwise omitted. 

A few deletions have been made. Although Anderson’s frequent 
shift from past to present tense is sometimes confusing, the account 
is published without corrections. 

II. THe Journat, May 16-June 7, 1871 

According to a resolution passed by the delagates to the Ohio 
Soldiers Colony in convention at Columbus [in] April, 1871, the 
locating committee consisting of Maj. N. Bostwick, of Mt. Vernon, 
T. H. Ferrell of St. Clairsville, Isaac Huffman and J. T. McKittrick 
of Cinti. and G. C. Anderson of Sidney met at Cincinnati on the 
15” of May following and perfecting their arrangements, left Cinti. 
at 3 o'clock P. M. on the 16” accompanied by Col. [James A.] Hill, 


Agt of the O[hio] & M[ississippi] R. R. who had kindly furnished 
us transportation to Kansas City and return. 


[IN AND ArRounD St. Louis, May 17] 


We took supper at Seymour Ind. Keeping our seats all night with 
but little sleep we arrived at St. Louis on the morning of the 17” at 
6 oclock transfering our baggage to the Mo. Pacific R. R. we ac- 
companied Col. Hill to the Planters House where we partook of a 
breakfast such as we had never found at a public house before, 
after which the Col. took us to several R. R. offices introducing us to 
the Officials, that we might receive further assistance from them if 
necessary, after which he made us promise to take dinner with him 
at the Planters House at 1 oclock P. M. 

We then parted with him and as some of our party had never 
been in St. Louis before, we strolled around looking up the archi- 
tectural, mechanical and business qualities of the City which we 
found to be very extensive. A fine view of the extent of the city 
is obtained from the dome of the Court House. It’s growth since the 
close of the war has been very rapid. The most important improve- 
ment we saw was the building of the great piers for a bridge over 
the Mississippi making an unbroken chain of communication be- 
tween the east and west, which will do away with (the most per- 
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plexing of all bores) the transfer. We reached the Planter’s House 
in time for the Col’s dinner which so far excelled the breakfast, that 
in our attempt to do justice to our Host’s epicurean display failed 
to quit on time, and the consequence proved rather serious to one 
of the party. 

At four oclock P. M. we left St Louis in company with Mr. Mir- 
rick [H. D. Mirick], Gen’l Ag’t of the Mo. Ka & Texas R. R. who 
very kindly agreed to furnish us with free passes from Junction 
City Ka. to Big Cabin, Indian Ter. and from thence to Sedalia Mo. 
Our route lay through a very fine country, for many miles we 
passed fine residences with highly ornamental surroundings. Large 
orchards were to be seen in all directions, and the best evidences 
of thrift were ever around us. 

Arriving at Franklin at 6 oclock the usual announcement was 
made. “30 minutes for supper” Not feeling very hungry after such 
a stuffing as we had at St Louis, we concluded to invest in a cup of 
coffee and some biscuit which were being sold by some half dozen 
ragged urchins and as many female representatives of the 15” 
Amendment who were fully entitled to boast of the unadulterated 
blood of their African ancestors and who were fat, full of fun, and 
saucy, keeping all in the car laughing with their jokes. They ap- 
peared to be doing good business in competition with R. R. eating 
houses, furnishing a very good meal for 20 cents. Thus was fifty 
five cents each saved and five men made happy. 

We were soon on our way, passing the time in pleasant conver- 
sation until 10 oclock when we retired to the sleeping coaches 
where we spent the night half awake and yet dreaming until day- 
light, when we arose about fifty miles east of Kansas City, enjoying 
a fine ride over beautiful prairies well improved with comfortable 
farm houses and barns, orchards and fields of grain. The meadows 
were dotted over with flowers of different hues, the scenery is grand, 
and we roll along with increasing interest until we reach the Mo. 
river, when the country becomes quite uneven. High hills rise up 
on our left while the river rolls lazily along it’s low, sandy, and 
muddy looking banks to our right. The vegetation is very rank. 
This part of the country being too broken to cultivate successfully 
would be better adapted to stock raising. 


[ARRIVAL AT Kansas Crry, May 18] 


We arrived at Kansas City on the morning of the 18” at 6.30 A. M. 
and proceeding down to State line put our baggage into the rooms 
of the K.P. R.R. Take breakfast at the Kaw Valley House and pro- 
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ceed to hunt up J. P. Devereaux Land Ag’t for the K.P. R.R. After 
many delays and a great amount of running through the hot sun we 
found him. He very cheerfully gave us passes to Denver and return, 
agreeing to meet us at Denver if we would notify him when we 
would be there. This we promised to do. After which we took a 
survey of the city, which is perched high upon the bluffs overlooking 
the river and valley for several miles. 

About three miles up the south bank of the river on an eminence 
stands Wyandotte in the State of Kansas. The dividing line between 
Missouri and Kansas is the Kaw or Kansas river, which empties into 
the Missouri about midway between the two cities. A person stand- 
ing down on the levee, or at the R. R. Depot, does not see much of 
Kansas City. It is not until the bluffs have been climbed, and the 
streets running through steep and uneven grades have been trav- 
eled, that the vast improvements being made are seen. Immense 
structures are being raised in all parts of the city and the question 
arises[:] Will the future prospects of the city justify such an im- 
mense outlay of capital? Vacant lots in the business part of the city, 
sell at from $5,000, to $10,000 and some as high as $15,000. Many 
of these require from ten to twenty feet of solid earth to be removed 
from their entire surface, in order to bring them to the established 
grade, and what is singular, the earth can be removed from one lot, 
leaving a perpendicular wall of earth from ten to thirty feet in 
height on the adjoining lot without caving. We saw houses perched 
on these high places, the persons occupying them were certainly 
high minded, as they looked down on their nearest neighbors. 

We left Kansas City at 5.30 P. M. traveling up the Kaw valley 
through a very fine country. Passing Lawrence about sunset we 
had a good view of the town, memorable for the Quantrel butchery 
and the Lane tragedy during the pro slavery excitement,' enter- 
prise and energy were visible in every direction. 


[IN AND AROUND Topeka, May 19] 


Arriving at Topeka at 9 oclock P.M. we stop at the Capital 
House, take supper and retire about 11 oclock.? Four of us in one 
small room. On the morning of the 19” we found Capt. Ferrell so 
sick that we concluded to stop until the next day. we called ina 
Physician who administered and left with him a quart or more of 
medicine, and instructed us if he was not better in the evening to 


1. Probably a reference to the killing of Gaius Jenkins by James H. Lane, June 3, 
1858, in a dispute over a contested land claim. The Quantrill massacre occurred on 
August 21, 1863. 

2. “Capitol House, John Wilson proprietor, Sixth st., bet{ween] Kansas ave. and 
Jackson st.”—City Directory i of Topeka (Topeka, 1871), p. 31. 
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let him know. After getting our friend comfortably situated, some 
of our party obtain passes for us over the M.K.&T.R.R. from 
Junction City Ka. to Big Cabin Indian Ter. and from thence to 
Sedalia, Mo. via Fort Scott. We also obtain passes from Topeka to 
Florence and return, over the A. T&S F.R.R. through the kind- 
ness of the Officers at Topeka. 

Some of our party went out to look at a farm advertized for sale, 
in order that we might post ourselves in regard to land, it’s price, 
cultivation &c. &c. We were interviewed by the Reporter of the 
Topeka Record who gave us quite a notice in the next days issue, 
saying we looked like men with the nerve to stand the hardships, 
and privations, that would nescessarily befall us, in the discharge 
of our duties. Our committee was organized by appointing J. T. 
McKittrick chairman, T. H. Ferrell sec't’'y, and Maj. N. Bostwick 
Treas. After writing to our friends at home, we retire to our beds 
quite late. 

On the morning of the 20” we find T. H. Ferrell so much better, 
that we conclude to resume our journey, and accordingly leave To- 
peka at 6.45 A.M. accompanied by Nelson Young a former resi- 
dent of Cinti, and acquaintance of Mr. Huffman, but now a book 
keeper in the employ of the A. T&S F.R. R. Co. He was sent along 
as an assistant, and to give us any information in regard to the Co’s 
lands, that we might wish, but we found him better versed in long 
stories, jokes, shooting &c, and a much better judge of whiskey than 
land, yet a real good fellow to camp out with who would fight off 
the blues with dry jokes, and a hearty laugh. Many times were we 
suddenly startled from our reverie by his shrill Shooboy! Shooboy!! 
as he would urge the ponies from a lazy walk to a full gallop. 

We are running to the S. W. over a well improved country, par- 
ticularly the counties of Osage and Lyon. The soil is not as deep 
as we have seen it along the Kansas River, but more broken, with 
limestone cropping out along the streams, which are generally well 
wooded with scrub elm and cottonwood. About Emporia there 
appears to be much thrift among the farmers, judging from their 
comfortable surroundings. 

Nearing the terminus of the road at Florence, we find the com- 
forts of the older settlers fast disappearing. We pass one residence 
dug in the side of a hill, with trenches around the top to keep the 
water from running into it. This was covered with the branches 
of trees, and “shingled mit straw.” The front of this palatial resi- 
dence, was composed of a cotton sheet, for the purpose of keeping 
out the sun, rain, wind and burglars. The proprietor was sitting 
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on a few poles near by, meditating no doubt on the probability of 
having to move West in order to escape the annoyances of civiliza- 
tion. 

[IN AND AROUND FLORENCE, May 20] 


Arriving at Florence at 3 oclock P. M. in a very heavy rain, we 
were crowded into a small building, just being put up for a Depot. 
Between the noise of the workmen, and the garrulous voices of 
some dissatisfied persons, who had congregated there and were 
telling stories of rattlesnakes, hair breadth escapes, and horrible 
Indian attrocities, made one instinctively feel the top of his head 
to satisfy himself that all was well with his scalp. Their stories and 
the gloomy surroundings, caused by the rain, together with our 
uncomfortable condition, made some of our party wish they were 
home. The fact that a very sick lady was among the number of 
passengers, kept us from engaging in any hilarity, but we were yet 
novices. After waiting about two hours, the rain slacked a little, 
and we started out in search of a Hotel, having been informed there 
were two in the place. Walking two or three squares of stakes, 
tents, sheds, and wagon camps, through mud and water half boot 
top deep, we finally reached one,* ordered dinner, cleaned the mud 
off of our boots, which was quite a job, as the soil is mixed with 
gypsum, and when wet is very sticky. 

After washing and cleaning ourselves, our appetites seem to have 
increased, or were naturally inclined (by the wonderful stories we 
had heard) to partake of the surroundings, and on sitting down to 
dinner, we begin to inquire for buffalo meat, venison, bear-steaks 
and trout, and were very respectfully informed that we had not 
reached the hunting grounds of the Noble Red Men, and that we 
must necessarily content ourselves with what was set before us, and 
having been born in a christian country and taught in our youth to 
submit when we could not help it, we yielded to the force of the 
argument. 

After dinner we walked out over the uplands south of the town, 
found many species of flowers, and the first prairie apples or buf- 
falo peas we had ever seen. They grow upon a short stem in 
clusters and range in size, from a hazel nut to a common sized wal- 
nut, looking very much like a large gooseberry, and tastes like the 


8. The town company was chartered in September, 1870, by Samuel J. Crawford, 
James D. Riggs, A. S. Johnson, Enoch Chase, and John Martin. Florence was named for 
Crawford’s daughter. The line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad had reached 
this town on May 11, 1871. 

4. This was probably either the Bibler House (Jacob Bibler, proprietor), on Fourth 
street, or the Florence Hotel (J. A. Pike, proprietor), according to advertisements in The 
Railway Directory & Advertiser . . . (Topeka, 1872), pp. 91, 93. 
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pod of the common pea. They are served as pickles and are good 
when properly prepared. Mr. Huffman practiced snipe shooting 
with his revolver, with some success. From the bluff we had a fine 
view of the country. Florence was laid out within the last two 
months, and buildings are going up like mushrooms. There are 
two or three groceries under tents, shops in the open air, a bank 
for loans and deposits under a shed,° families living in wagons and 
horses and cattle anchored in the prairie. 

On our return to the Hotel we find the place still more crowded 
by arrivals from the south and west by coaches. Among them we 
find a man by the name of Jaster in charge of the Sherriff of Monroe 
Co. Mo. who had arrested him at Wichita, for the murder of a boy 
named Gates, aged nineteen years. Jaster is handcuffed and locks 
like a very bad character. We here met E. C. Mendenhall of Cinti. 
who had been waiting here for us three or four days, and with 
whom our Chairman [McKitrick] held much secret conversation. 
Our party of seven slept in a small bedroom containing two beds. 
We changed the old saying of “three in the bed and one in the 
middle” to three in each bed and one on the floor. 


[On THE Roap to Avucusta, May 21] 


The morning of the 21st was clear and the sun shone beautifully, 
but Florence was charmless amid the sea of water and mud. We 
hire a team of ponies and a springwagon for five dollars per day, 
and after laying in provision, cooking utensils, &c, start Southwest 
about 8 oclock A.M. traveling over high rolling lands, the soil 
appearing thinner than we had seen down the valley to Florence. 

We saw no timber after leaving Florence, not even a shrub until 
late in the afternoon when we came in sight of the belt of timber 
skirting Whitewater Creek. About 2 oclock we came to a swale 
where we dug down and obtained water for ourselves and ponies. 
After several ineffectual attempts to start a fire with some wet fuel 
left by parties before us, we concluded to forego the pleasure of 
hot coffee and fried bacon, and wash our dry bread and raw bacon 
down with warm water from the swale. 

After our ponies had grazed and taken sufficient rest, we pro- 
ceeded on our way, passing many grazing ranches. One thrifty 
cattle dealer was raising six young Buffaloes. He had erected a 
very comfortable two story hewn stone dwelling. Here we filled 
our canteens with good water from a well. This family informed 


5. The dry goods-and-grocery stores of John Wilhelm land T. K. McLean (see ibid., 


pp. 92, 93) which were in existence in Florence in 1872\had probably been established 
ae year. The bank was doubtless J. R. Swallow & Co’s. Marion County Bank.— 
-» p. 93. 
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us that the country was fast filling up with settlers, and their 
advantages were consequently increasing. They had now to carry 
their grain only twenty five miles, where one year ago they were 
compelled to go fifty miles, and there were grocerys now within five 
miles of them. 

Striking Whitewater Creek late in the evening, we were compelled 
to follow it’s course some time, before we could find a crossing, 
as the banks were too steep. Crossing it we camped on the south 
bank. The streams through this country are rather sluggish, with 
generally a lime shale or gravelly bottom, and steep precipitous 
banks, densely skirted with scrubby elm, cottonwood, sycamore &c. 
and abounding in raccoon, wildcat, wolves and rattlesnakes. Put- 
ting lariatts upon our ponies, we anchored them on the prairie, 
after which we cooked and ate our supper. Being tired with our 
first days journeying off of the railroad, we did not remain up until 
a fashionable hour, but laying down upon our rubber blankets, and 
drawing our woolen ones over us, we were soon fast asleep. We 
lay in the open prairie just outside of the belt of timber, and slept 
well all night, undisturbed by man or beast. 

May 22d. This morning our blankets were very wet from the 
dew. We cooked and eat our breakfast, and were off at six oclock. 
Cattle were grazing around us on every hand. excepting an oc- 
casional herder who was galloping through the prairie gathering 
his scattered herd, we saw no person until we reached the valley 
lands, which seem to be the first choice of the settler. Arriving at 
Towanda ® about 10 oclock we met some persons who were going 
to start the next day on a Buffalo hunt, and insisted that we should 
accompany them, saying they were going over a portion of country 
which they thought would suit us. We finally agreed that after 
seeing the land Ag’t. at Augusta, if we then concluded to go, we 
would meet them at Towanda the next morning about 9 oclock. 


[ARRIVE AT Aucusta, May 22] 

Resuming our journey, we arrived at Augusta at 3 oclock P. M." 
Here we find a town of some three hundred inhabitants, nearly 
all of which are land agents or sharks. We find men from every 
direction, race and color, taking claims, buying and selling land or 
trying to take advantage of some impecunious Preemptor. We are 
immediately surrounded on our arrival, and interviewed, as only 
people in this country know how to interview. However we are 


6. Towanda, Butler county, had been laid out in June, 1870, by the Rev. Isaac Mooney. 


7. The Augusta Town Company had been chartered in March, 1870. Seven months 
later, October 1, 1870, a U. S. land office was opened there. 
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not easily frightened, as our party are well armed. Messrs. Huff- 
man and McKittrick are armed with breach loading Ballard rifles, 
Navy revolvers and knives, Maj Bostwick with a common hunting 
rile, revolver and knife, Capt Ferrell with revolver and knife, 
Young with rifle and revolver and Anderson with Spencer rifle, 
revolver and knife and to guard against certain kinds of trouble, two 
or three of the party had an additional armament of bottles, our 
only remedy against snake bites. 

There was a suit before the Land Agent at the time we were there, 
between a squatter and an actual settler, for a certain piece of land. 
At one time it looked as though there would be a general fight. 
Some of the parties placed their hands upon their revolvers, to draw 
them, but did not. After examining the maps, we were informed 
by the Ag’t that the largest and best body of lands yet unoccupied, 
were in Sedgewick and Reno Counties, and that we had better ex- 
amine them. 

As our friends who had invited us to accompany them on the 
buffalo hunt, were going over that portion of the country rec- 
comended by the Agent, we held a meeting to decide whether to 
accept their offer, or proceed to the north-western portion of the 
State. 

After mature deliberation we stood three for, and two against 
accepting the offer. We therefore start back at 5: P. M. to meet the 
hunters at Towanda at the appointed time. On the road back some 
quail and snipe were killed. We camped in the evening three 
miles north of Augusta, lariatted the horses and began preparing 
our evening meal. So eager were some of the party to have an extra 
supper, they cooked the birds without taking the insides out, or the 
feathers off, before they were cooked, darkness came upon us, and 
in eating, one person prefering the gizzards, found more gravel and 
sand than he could masticate, and the consequence was: he went to 
bed with a light supper. Poor Huffman! his visions of home that 
night were blasted. He dreamed he had been purchased by a Colo- 
rado mining company, and had been converted into a quartz mill. 


[Start West With Burraco Hunters, May 23] 

We laid down under the broad canopy of Heaven, and after a 
good nights sleep we arose on the morning of the 23d much re- 
freshed, and after an early breakfast, were on our way rejoicing. Ar- 
riving at Towanda we found our friends awaiting us. Transferring 
our baggage from our wagon, we divide it among their three wagons, 
leaving Nelson Young to return to Florence alone. From Towanda 
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we went west, stopping about two miles out at the residence of Mr. 
Priest, where the arrangements are completed and we started for 
the hunting grounds via. Wichita. On our way out we pass by the 
graves of two men who were murdered on the spot sometime before, 
by desperadoes whose only purpose was robbery. 

Reaching Wichita ® late in the afternoon, we purchased what pro- 
vision would be wanted during our stay on the plains, as that was 
the last opportunity we would have until we should return: crossed 
the Arkansas river: passed up the south bank, and camped for the 
night about two miles above Wichita. Here we found plenty of 
fuel, the banks of the river being well wooded with cottonwood. 
After building a good fire, and the usual routine of supper, we laid 
down on our blankets: drew the sky over us, and were soon in the 
land of dreams. The wind raised during the night, and we awoke 
quite cold; got up early in the morning on the 24”, resumed our 
journey at 5:20. 

Leaving the river, we travel due west over the finest country we 
have yet seen. A luxuriant growth of grass covers the whole coun- 
try; flowers of different hues were sending forth a sweet fragrance: 
birds of fine plumage were warbling their sweet notes, and all nature 
seemed to invite us to locate here; yet we traveled on, Crossing 
Cowskin creek. We took wood enough into our wagons to cook our 
provision until we should return, as that was our last opportunity. 

We stopped on Rattlesnake creek to feed our horses and take a 
cold lunch. While the horses were eating, some seated themselves 
on buffalo skulls to take notes; while others amused themselves 
shooting at the skulls with their revolvers. We spent sometime 
fixing our guns and getting ready for action as the many skulls 
seemed to indicate business. We are now among plenty of wild 
game, deer, antelope, prairie wolves, prairie dogs, gophers: Jack 
rabbits: prairie chickens: quail &c. &c. 


[Cross THE NINNESCAH River, May 24] 


Resuming our journey, we reach little NenaScah river in a very 
hard rain. We stop, remaining in our wagons until the storm has 
somewhat abated, when we started across. Finding the bottom a 
quick sand, and rather treacherous, we get out of the wagons and 
wade across the river, camping about a quarter of a mile west of 
the river, at the foot of a hill, that we might protect ourselves as 


8. Wichita, on the Chisholm cattle trail, had been incorporated as a third class city 
in the month prior to the visit of Anderson and his party. But it had not yet taken on the 
boom town aspect that was to come in 1872 with the building of the Wichita & Southwestern 
ee (later part of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad system) from Newton to 

ichita. 
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much as possible from the high winds; on account of which we 
experienced some difficulty in starting a fire. 

While supper was being prepared, some of the party took their 
guns: going out over the hills: looking for game. Some antelope 
were seen, but a shot could not be had, as they were very wild. A 
Jack rabbit was killed, which was about the size of a mule colt. The 
wind changed to the northwest, getting so cold that we had to draw 
on our overcoats, and blankets, and sitting around the fire, we passed 
the time in telling stories and wonderful adventures. Darkness 
coming on us and the boys not returning, we became very uneasy 
in regard to their safety, and began firing our guns in order to 
attract their attention. They came in safe however, and reported 
plenty of buffalo about three miles west of us. 

The soil after leaving the Rattlesnake becomes more sandy, and 
along the NenaScah the sand has been blown into hills and ridges 
fifteen and twenty feet high. buffalo-grass, wild sage and devils 
shoestring are the principle kinds of vegetation. The bed and 
banks of the river are quicksand, with an occasional shrub growing 
where the sand was not too deep, they were very scarce however. 
Buffalo paths are seen in every direction leading to the water, 
many carcasses are strewn over the plain, some but recently killed, 
while the whole country is dotted with bleached skulls. We are 
outside of civilization, not a habitation within twenty five miles on 
the east, and on the west, none until we reach the Rocky Mountains. 
These are the hunting grounds of the Noble Red Man, and formerly 
belonged to the Osage Indians, the Government had given them 
land in the Indian Territory, in place of this reservation, and these 
lands were now for sale at $1.25 per. acre. 

We placed our wagons so as to form three sides of a square, and 
as we were on a low wet spot of ground, we crowded ourselves 
into the wagons to sleep. We found this a tight squeeze, and 
endeavored to take all the advantage of our structure we could, 
by putting a long man in one end of the wagon, while we placed 
a short man opposite him in the other, even then the feet of one 
would come in rather close proximity to the olfactory nerves of the 
other, and we were forced to spoon, or lay in the shape of a half 
closed pocket knife. When one got tired of laying on one side, 
he would have to awaken his companion, and at the words one, 
two, three, they would both flop over like a griddle cake. The 
wind blew very hard, and the rain beat in upon us all night. At 
times we thought the wagons would be blown over. 
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[BurraLo Huntinc 1n Reno County, May 25-26] 


Spending a sleepless night, we turned out at daylight wet and 
cold, and after breakfast started westward on the warpath. We had 
gone but a short distance before we discovered two or three herd 
of buffalo grazing to the west and northwest. Four of our party 
started northwest, Bostwick, Huffman, Anderson and Priest; they 
traveled about two miles before they could form an idea of their 
number or appearance. When within eight hundred or one thou- 
sand yards of them our party divided in twos, and began crawling 
through the wet grass on their hands and knees in different direc- 
tions. They had proceeded but a short distance before the buffalo 
discovered them, and ran off to the northwest. 

Priest and Anderson then took a circuit of about three quarters 
of a mile, in order to flank them, as they were making their way 
to the main herd some two or three miles off. Not being followed 
closely, they stopped and began grazing again, after passing over 
a hill out of sight. Again coming in sight of them, we began crawl- 
ing and singled out a very fine large black bull that was lying down. 
By the time we had reached a distance of some five hundred yards 
from him, the balance of the herd discovered us and ran over a 
hill out of sight. 

The bull very leisurely got up and walked off towards them, not 
having seen us. We followed skulking with rapid strides, carrying 
our guns ready for use, trying to get within easy range. When he 
would stop, we immediately dropped flat upon the ground, and 
lay motionless, after taking a very scrutinizing survey of the 
surroundings, he would walk off again, and we would follow, 
keeping this up for three quarters of a mile or more, until we had 
got some three hundred or three hundred and fifty yards from him, 
when he discovered us, and began running. We raised to our feet, 
and Wilson Priest fired the first shot: striking him in the fleshy 
part of the rump: making him switch his tail and increasing his 
speed fully one half. Anderson then fired: breaking the animals 
thigh bone and bringing him to the ground. two more shots so 
enraged the animal that he raised to his feet and gave chase fully 
determined on annihilating the Ohio Soldiers Colony. But he was 

mistaken in his mission, for these brave boys having saved their 
country in her peril, were fully able to take care of themselves, and 
being filled with their old spirit of 1862-3 & 4 began looking around 
for a tree or telegraph pole to climb, or a hole in which to run and 
pull in after them, but not being able to see either, they suddenly 
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concluded that they did not like that part of the country, and that 
a colony could not be successfully located there, suddenly and 
rapidly started eastward. The buffalo being so severely wounded 
soon fell. Thus changing the opinion of the Soldiers, in regard to 
the country and their usefulness at home, and returning to the 
charge, with two more shots dispatched him. 

Our firing soon brought the wagons in sight, and as there had 
been much discussion and speculation between the hunters and 
the members of the committee as to who should bring down the 
first buffalo, Anderson jumped upon the carcass and swinging his hat 
high in the air, claimed the victory and the honor of bringing down 
the first, and which subsequently proved to be the largest buffalo 
killed by the party, weighing about 2500 Ibs Skinning the animal 
we cut the flesh from the hump, the hams and other fleshy parts 
of the body, leaving the skin and all of the bones laying on the 
ground. In one and a half hours after killing, we had the flesh 
salted down in barrels, and were after more. So eager were the 
most of the party to kill a buffalo that caution was not used in 
selecting good fat animals, and the consequense was, that of eight 
killed, but two was salted down, as the balance were too old and 
poor. 

Late in the afternoon we camped on the north fork of the Nene- 
Scah.? The novelty of buffalo hunting had worn off, and we were 
tired. The next day was to be one of business, for we had con- 
cluded to furnish enough meat to load the wagons, if there were 
buffaloes enough in the country to do it. After completing our 
arrangements for the next day, and partaking of a hearty supper of 
roast buffalo which we thought the best meat we had ever eaten, 
owing to our long continued diet of salt bacon and to the fact 
that we had fasted since early in the morning which was enough 
to make even quail gizzards with their gritty contents palatable, 
we laid down upon the ground for the night, during which we 
had rain. 

On the morning of the 26th after our regular routine of business, 
and a hearty breakfast we started out fully determined to furnish 
enough meat to satisfy our friends who had kindly offered us trans- 
portation, and who were now dividing their scanty provision with 
us, as we had failed to provide enough to last us during the trip, 
having intended to return to the settlements sooner. Many laugh- 


9. In his journal, Anderson does not indicate how far west the search for buffalo took 
them. However, in the table of mileages and expenses at the end of the volume, he records 
ee distance as 75 miles. And, in his table of contents, he gives the locale of the hunt as 

eno county. 
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able incidents occurred during the day. One person getting the 
buck ague when about to fire at a buffalo and letting his gun go 
off at random in the air, was rather too good a joke. he however 
retrieved this action by shooting a buffalo in the eye, which we tried 
to make him believe was an accident. This we could not do, as 
he would invariably tell us the Major was a center shot. Some not 
getting out of sight of the camp for fear of being lost, gave a very 
laughable account with a stretch of the imagination of some fearful 
scene that had made their hair stand on end, and were unable to 
say how they reached camp in safety. 

The height of interest was fairly reached at dusk when Priest 
and Anderson who had started out in the morning; were not seen 
all day and had not yet returned. Many conclusions were suddenly 
arrived at. Some that they had lost their way, and we would not 
see them until we reached the settlements. Others; that one had 
killed the other that he might rob him, and return home telling 
some great story of having been pursued by Indians and separated, 
and still another and which seemed to be the prevailing idea, that 
they had either been murdered or captured by the Indians, and 
advocated the necessity of going to the settlements, and raising a 
body of men to search for the missing ones, and kill every Indian 
they could find. Old Mr. Priest and Bostwick seemed to be the 
most sanguine in regard to the Indian theory, and were greatly 
excited. 

Darkness coming on, a large fire was built, and parties were 
sent out in different directions to fire off their guns, finally a faint 
shot was heard up the river to the northwest, all eyes turned in 
that direction, when a flash was seen, followed by the report of a 
revolver, then still another, followed by a voice that all knew to be 
that of one of the men, supposed to be lost. They were soon in 
camp tired and hungry, not having eaten anything all day. Thay 
had traveled to the northwest some twenty miles; had come upon 
a herd of Indian ponies and soon after came in sight of an Indian 
camp. Not wishing to have their scalps adorn the belt of some 
warrior, or their teeth strung and worn on the necks of Squaws 
or Pappooses as ornaments, or to be robbed of their clothing and 
guns, as a party before us had been. The circumstances of which 
were as follows. Some men who had been hunting all day camped 
near the river; being warm and tired they concluded to have a 
bathe, and stripping off their clothes, left them in the wagons with 
their guns, and while they were bathing in the river, a party of 
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Indians went to the wagons and carried off their clothing and guns. 
Not wishing these misfortunes to befali our two hunters, they 
changed their course, traveling through low lands and in deep 
ravines. 

Reaching a high ridge of land, they saw a large herd of buffalo 
moving northward. Priest being anxious to capture a buffalo calf, 
proposed crawling up near the center of the herd for that purpose, 
as the herds in moving always keep the cows with their calves, in 
the center, while the front, flanks, and rear, are guarded by bulls. 
Skirmishers in herds of from six to twenty, were usually out from 
two to five miles on either flank, and on the approach of danger 
would run and give the alarm to the main herd. After crawling 
flat upon the ground, about three quarters of a mile or more with- 
out seeing a calf, they determined to bring down a full grown 
buffalo, and accordingly each picking out a fine looking animal, 
fired; when the herd stampeded. 

A great rumbling noise fell upon their ears and rising to their 
feet, they were almost horror-stricken at the sight. An immense 
herd of buffalo were moving in solid column upon them at full run, 
and not more than five hundred yards distant. The first impulse was 
to run; retracing their steps down the draw, they had crawled up, 
but seeing they would not be enabled to escape in that manner 
stopped, and when the herd had reached a distance of about one 
hundred yards from them fired their guns over their heads, taking 
care not to fire low enough to hit any of them. The flash of fire, 
smoke and report of the guns had the desired effect of dividing the 
herd immediately in their front, the main herd passing to the east, 
while one or two thousand passed to the west, joining the main herd 
some four or five hundred yards to the north of us. They now saw 
the great danger to which they had been exposed, and thanked God 
for their escape. In crawling up the draw, or low depression of land, 
they were unable to see that they were immediately in front of a 
large herd grazing towards them. The firing of the guns had stam- 
peded the whole herd, and they came near being trampled to death 
in consequence. Going upon a ridge they were enabled to see over 
a plain about three miles in width and ten or fifteen miles in length 
from north to south. This whole plain was covered with a mass of 
buffalo moving northward. As far as the eye could reach from north 
to south, this immense herd could be seen, and while they watched 
it an hour or more, they were unable to see any diminution in their 
numbers. Numbering four buffaloes and one antelope among their 
trophies, they began retracing their steps campward. 
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A difference of opinion arising as to the right direction to the 
camp, of about three points of the compass; they conclude to settle 
it by a view from a very high point of land, and on reaching the 
summit they could trace the NenaScah river by its sandy banks, and 
in the direction maintained by Anderson, they were enabled to dis- 
cover three white objects in a triangular position on the bank of the 
river and from the center was seen curling a column of smoke, which 
they knew to be the camp, and starting down from the summit about 
5 oclock, and traveling hurriedly; wading through sluices, marshes, 
and the river, reached camp about 9 oclock. Thus ended an ad- 
venturous day. McKittrick told many wonderful stories about the 
number of buffalo killed by him, but as he was not seen to kill any, 
and brought no trophies of his success to camp, due allowance was 
made for what he said, and he was credited with killing none. Mr. 
Huffman made good use of his time, bringing down several. Wilson 
Priest captured a young antelope which he valued highly and tried 
to keep alive by feeding it cornmeal gruel, which made it sick and 
caused its death in a few days. Eleven buffalo and one antelope 
were killed this day. 

Just as we were lying down for the night a very heavy rain fell 
upon us, wetting our bedstead (the ground), bedding, and our 


clothes through to the skin, in consequence of which we spent 
rather a restless night. On the morning of the 27” we were up 
early, and after salting and packing away the meat, we started at 
8:20 A. M. traveling some twelve miles to the southeast, killing two 
more buffaloes 


[RECROSSING THE NINNESCAH, May 27] 

Reaching the Wichata trail at the crossing of the NenaScah we 
presented rather a ludicrous appearance. Some of the party from 
constant wading of streams and traveling through the wet grass, 
had been sleeping with their boots on ever since leaving Flcrence, 
as they would not have been able to put them on again had they 
taken them off. Their feet were sore, and their boots being now 
dry, they wished to keep them so until they would reach Wichita. 
They accordingly prevailed on their more fortunate friends to carry 
them over on their backs. Thus might have been seen Anderson 
perched upon the back of his friend Huffman, carrying the boots, 
gun and accoutrements of Huffman, while his own gun and outfit 
finished out the load of about three hundred pounds. Huffman 
felt his winding way very cautiously, over the treacherous, sandy 
bottom of the river. Smiling all the while under this laughable load, 





George C. Anderson’s sketch of a buffalo herd 
in Reno county in 1871. 
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Anderson pictured himself and companion being 
chased by a wounded and enraged buffalo. 
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MAKE WAY FOR THE EMPEROR! 
STAND ASIDE FOR THE BOSS! 


The Bismarck of Showman in America is Coming !! 





SAVE YOUR MONEY FOR THE MASTADON OF MERIT. 


OLD JOHN ROBINSON’S 


Firet Grand Triumpha!l Tour of the States West of the Mississippi, 


Will ~Exhibit in or on Thursday, June 1, 187i. 
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This advertisement (considerably reduced) from the Kansas 

State Record, Topeka, May 24, 1871, announced the circus 

which Anderson described as “the best we hod seen for 
several years.” 
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which just for the fun of the thing would have smiled in turn to 
have been thrown headlong into the water, by an unlucky step of 
the carrier. 

After crossing the river in safety we stopped to feed the horses 
and take some refreshments. Thence traveling eastward our prog- 
ress was rather slow. The wagons being loaded with about 2000 
pounds of clear meat, each. At night we camped on the bank of 
buffalo creek. This was a beautiful night; the moon shone brightly; 
the air was cool and invigorating, and our party felt in joyous spirits; 
sitting around the fire laughing and joking until 10 oclock, when we 
retired to our ground matresses, and had a good nights sleep. 

On the morning of the 28” we had a very heavy dew, almost equal 
toarain. After our usual breakfast of chickory coffee, buffalo meat 
and sour bread, we were on the road at 6:45. Traveling eastward 
we see some of the finest land we have yet seen; deep, rich, black 
soil covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. The hills of black 
earth thrown up by the gophers, attest to the depth of the rich soil. 
After crossing the east branch of Buffalo Creek, we found four poles 
laid on the ground, forming a square of ten feet. This was the 
foundation of a house. One of the poles had written upon it 
“Claimed by Henry Owens May 15” 1871.” 1” 

Nearing Cowskin Creek a large herd of Texas cattle passed us 
going up the Park City trail.‘ Some of the party enjoyed them- 
selves shooting rattlesnakes. Arriving at the Arkansas river at 11 
oclock, we double teams on each wagon, and crossed with much 
difficulty. The river being swollen from the recent rains, made the 
crossing hazardous; we had to pull at the wheels to help along, and 
keep the horses from stopping. 


[ArrivaL aT Wicuita, May 28] 

Arriving at Wichita we took a prodigious lunch or farewell ban- 
quet with our friends at a grocery, liquor and provision store. After 
which, with a hearty shaking of hands and many good wishes for 
their future welfare, we part with them regretfully. Though three 
of them were rough and uncouth in their manners; yet they pos- 
sessed warm hearts; while all would join in trying to secure our 
comfort even at the sacrifice of their own. Jacob Cruse, who was 
quite a brick, and who claimed to have lived with the Indians many 
years, received three dollars for hauling our traps. The others 


10. This was Dr. Henry Owens, long-time resident of Sedgwick county. 


_ll. Park City, 10 miles northwest of Wichita, was platted in 1870. It declined after 
losing out to Wichita in the county-seat contest, and within a decade had ceased to exist 
as a town. 


"14—-4142 
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would receive nothing. Cruse claimed to have seen the burial place 
of the celebrated war chief Black Kettle,!* and said it had been 
robbed of its blankets and costly robes, by some marauding whites 
while he was there. He appeared to be about half Indian. His 
choice of portions of the buffalo which he cooked and ate, were not 
calculated to inspire us with feelings of refinement. From the first 
buffalo killed he secured a peculiar raw hide whip, with which he 
belabored his poor mules most unmercifully at times. 

John Edwards, another one of the hunters was a mixture of 
Spanish and American. he could speak the English, Spanish, 
French, German, and several of the Indian languages; had traveled 
through most of the countries on the globe; was quite talkative, and 
a very interesting as well as a good natured fellow. 

We stopped at the Southern Hotel; spread our blankets, coats, 
&c on the grass to dry and air as they were getting quite musty, it 
having rained every day since leaving Towanda with one exception. 
We also tried to dress the buffalo scalps, we had secured as trophies 
of our success. The heat had begun to tell on them; they had a 
very unsavory smell; the hair was slipping from them, and as soon 
as they were exposed to the air, the blue bottle flies held a carnival, 
and began decorating the scalps with their peculiar ornaments. We 
rubbed them with alum and salt, but finally gave them up in despair, 
and gave them away. Huffman only, holding on to his, which he 
afterwards got home in safety. 


[Wicuita AND Its Business] 


We then take a stroll through the town. This being the Sabbath 
day we were rather astonished to see nearly all the business houses 
open, and doing a larger business than on any day during the week. 
There is one church in the place in which they have preaching semi- 
occasionally.1* There is an occasional sermon preached at the old 
Mission which was built for a fort, and trading post.'* It was formed 
of round logs placed on their ends, in double rows, and covered with 
logs, a ridge pole ran through the center to give it the desired pitch. 
This was shingled with sod, and covered to the depth of twelve or 
fifteen inches, and on this, grass and weeds were growing luxuri- 
antly; many herds of cattle passed here today. The herders are 
usually Texans, Mexicans and Greasers, and the hardest set of men 
we had yet encountered; every one carrying a huge bowie knife; 

12. Gen. George A. Custer and Seventh cavalry troops attacked Black Kettle’s band of 


Cheyennes on the Washita river, near the Antelope Hills, in present Oklahoms November 
27, 1868. Black Kettle was killed in the battle. aii ee 


13. The First Presbyterian church had erected a frame building in the fall of 1870. 
14, Probably St. John’s Episcopal church. 
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a brace of Navy revolvers; large spurs with bells tingling from 
their heavy cavalry boots; rawhide breeches with the hair on. 
They were swearing drinking and doing much as they pleased. 
From five to ten of these fellows usually accompanied a herd. From 
fifteen to twenty thousand head of cattle passed through this place 
every week. Three fourths of the business houses here keep whiskey 
to sell. There is one paper published here called the Vidette, the 
morality of which is rather questionable.’® 

Owing to great competition in all kinds of business, groceries, 
and goods of all description, could be bought as cheap here as at 
home. The Hotel was kept by a young man from Cincinnati. The 
moral portion of the community were trying to raise the morals of 
the place; having hung some half a dozen men in the last year or 
eighteen months.'® 

We left Wichita on the 29” at 10:30 A. M. in wagons going to 
Florence for goods. The drivers having been on a protracted spree, 
were tapering up in the usual manner, by taking a drink every fifteen 
or twenty minutes, consequently not very clear in the head; lost 
their way, and after wandering around over the prairie until night, 
camped on the bank of Whitewater, west of Towanda. After supper 
Huffman and Anderson went fishing for trout, but did not even get a 
shiners nibble. After trying until dark to get the fish to bite at our 
salt bacon without success, we very naturally concluded that the 
fish had been put in their little beds, and we had better be turning 
into ours. Returning to camp, we were soon preparing our beds on 
the ground. The wind was blowing a perfect gale. The drivers, 
who were old frontiersmen laid a blanket on the ground, then 
spreading their wagon cover over the blanket, they proceeded to 
undress for bed in the most approved christian style, and were soon 
snugly at rest between the blankets and wagon covers. They in- 
formed us that they always retired in that manner, and for fifteen 
years, one of them had never slept in a house. In the winter, and 
during stormy weather, when they could not sleep on the ground, 
they slept in their wagons. 


[Ptum Grove, May 30] 


On the morning of the 30” we were on the road at 6:30 stopping 
at Plumb Grove for dinner.’* Plumb Grove is a flourishing village 


15. The Wichita Vidette, earliest newspaper in Sedgwick county, was first issued on 
August 13, 1870. 

16. Recorded evidence does not seem to support this statement about the number of 
hangings in early Wichita. 

17. Plum Grove is now an extinct location. During Frederic Remington’s brief stay 
in Kansas, 1883-1884, he lived near Plum Grove and visited it fre quently. —See Robert Taft, 
“The Pictorial Record of the Old West—Remington in Kansas,” The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. 16, p. 123. 
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in Butler County, numbering two inhabitants—man and wife—, 
and consisting of a one story building, twelve by fourteen feet. In 
this building was one dry goods store; one grocery; one hardware 
store; one stove and tinware, and the Post office. Going rather 
suddenly into this business place we somewhat astonished the na- 
tives; judging from their looks. After purchasing and eating our 
dinners and resting our teams we resumed our journey to Florence 
Our teamsters laying in a fresh supply of the overjoyful at Towanda, 
soon lost their way again, and we went straying over the prairies 
not reaching Florence until after dark, in a drenching rain; went 
to a different Hotel from the one we had stopped at on our former 
visit here, and spent the night on the floor. For which privilege 
we paid one dollar. 


[LEAVE FLORENCE FoR Topeka, May 31] 


Left Florence for Topeka on the morning of the 3lst at 6:15 in 
a hard rain; where we arrived at one oclock P.M. T. H. Ferrell 
did not stop but continued on homeward, fully of the opinion that 
locating the Colony was an impossibility and withal he was quite 
homesick. He was a clever hearted fellow, but was taken sick 
soon after starting, became depressed in spirits, and remained un- 
happy as long as he was with us and growing more so each day. 
Nelson Young met us at the depot, and directed us to a private 
boarding house; where we gave ourselves a good washing, and 
doffed the dirty clothes that we had worn without changing since 
leaving here on the 20”. After completing our toilette and eating 
dinner, a meeting of the committee was held. G. C. Anderson was 
chosen to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of T. H. 
Ferrell. It was ascertained on our arrival here that no money had 
been sent to defray our expenses further; we concluded to wait a 
few days for some, and in the meantime write and telegraph to 
headquarters for some. In the evening, Nelson Young came around 
and gave us an account of his troubles after leaving us at Towanda 
He lost the way, and after wandering around over the prairie until 
ten oclock at night, he stopped, and picketed his ponies; having 
but one match in his pocket, he was fortunate enough to kindle a 
fire from that He roasted two snipe, which we had killed in the 
morning and had left in the wagon when we parted from him. 
These without any salt, and one cracker, constituted his evening 
meal, which he relished very much, having eaten nothing since 
early in the morning He laid under the wagon with no covering. 
Shivering and in dread, with the wolves howling around him, he 
spent a sleepless night. In the morning he picked the bones of the 
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snipe, and started northeast. Meeting with some travelers, he 
found that he was five miles farther from Florence than when he 
started from Towanda on the previous morning. Changing his 
course to the northwest, he reached Florence at night, very hungry 
and nearly worn out, and was compelled to pay five dollars extra 
for keeping the team out one day longer than was agreed upon 
when we hired them. Each one of the committee refunded to 
him their share of these extra expenses, except McKittrick, who 
said he would do so before he left, which I think is very doubtful. 
Being tired we retired early. During the night a very heavy rain 
settled the dust and cooled the air. 


[Jorn Rosrnson’s Circus 1n Topeka, JUNE 1] 


June Ist the morning was fine and clear; the air cool and invigor- 
ating John Robinson’s Circus and Menagerie moved gorgeously 
through the streets amid an excited throng of people who had con- 
gregated from all directions to have a good time and see the 
sights. We went to the show in the evening; the best we had seen 
for several years. [See advertisement reproduced with this article. ] 

June 2d. The weather was very warm We conclude to have 


group photographs taken of ourselves, with our guns and buffalo 
trophies. After a meeting of the committee;—there still being no 
money sent us;—we conclude to prosecute our duties westward, 
each bearing his own expenses. This was too much for McKittrick. 
He proclaimed violently that the Colony had acted in bad faith with 
him, and he did not propose to pay out his money for the benefit 
of others. . . . He therefore . . . concluded to return 
home. . . . Mr. Huffman was now appointed chairman. The 
committee being now reduced to three, their business can be pushed 
forward with better feeling and less expense. 

We then box some trinkets with our guns and send them home, 
Mr. Huffman only retaining his Ballard rifle. After considering that 
we would be on the road on Sunday if we started before Monday, 
we conclude to wait until then. In the afternoon we visit the dif- 
ferent land Agencies. The National Land Co. making the most 
favorable offers, we conclude to look over some of their lands along 
the K[ansas] P{acific] R. R. 


[State House, Topeka] 


We visit the Capital building situated on an eminence about three 
quarters of a mile from the river, and commanding a fine view of the 
surroundings for several miles. When completed it will be a beauti- 
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ful edifice. One wing has only been erected.’* It is built of mag- 
nesian limestone, brought in large blocks from the quarries near 
Junction City. These blocks were placed on an ordinary sash saw 
mill, and sawn into blocks of any desired size. When first taken 
from the quarries this stone is soft, and is easily sawn, or carved into 
the most difficult designs, and becomes hardened by exposure to the 
air. 

Portraits of the most prominent men, who have figured in the his- 
tory of Kansas from it’s first territorial government to the present 
time, are painted on the walls of the Legislative Halls. Very fine 
business blocks are being erected on some of the principle streets, 
and Charitable institutions are being pushed forward. The Citi- 
zens can justly point with pride, to a commodious free school build- 
ing, where the schools are conducted by an efficient corps of teach- 
ers.° An iron bridge of great length, spans the Kansas river con- 
necting the City proper, with North Topeka where the K. P. Depot 
is located.?° 


[Tue Kaw AnD PotrawaTOMIE INDIANS] 


The Morning of the 3d was beautiful. Van Amburgh & Co's 
Menagerie & Circus show here to day.*!_ The crowd appears larger 
than on Thursday. Indians are to be seen coming from every direc- 
tion to see the great lion tamer and his pets. 

The Kaw Indians especially attract attention. They are dressed 
in the true Indian costume; buckskin moccasins and leggins; cotton 
breechcloth, and strings of beads complete their toilette; occasion- 
aly we would find one able to sport a gaudy colored blanket, in 
which they would wrap themselves; while great drops of sweat 
would roll down from their brows; marking longitude, rivers, and 
boundary lines through the highly colored maps on their faces and 
bodies. The Kaw ladies and gentlemen ride astride, with stirrups 
very short, which gives them a very awkward and uneasy position. 
Squaws had their Papposes wrapped in heavy woolen blankets and 
lashed to their backs. The little fellows were bare headed, and 


18. Work on the east wing of the State House was begun in 1866. In January, 1870, 
the legislature first occupied the structure, though the wing was not completed until 1873. 


19. Probably Lincoln school, erected 1870-1871.—A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, 
History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 545. 


20. This Kansas avenue bridge had been completed in 1870. 


21. “The great Van Amburgh show arrived in town with all the wild beasts in a 
healthy condition. . . The town was stuffed full of people long before the hour for 
the parade, and hundreds visited the corner of 8th and Kansas avenues before the hour for 
the performance to inspect the monster tent and the town of tents about it. The 
crowd is the largest ever in attendance on a menagerie or circus in this city.’.—Kansas State 
Record, Topeka, June 7, 1871. The advertiseme ents read: “Van Amburg & Co’s Mammoth 
Menagerie and Seigrist’s Great French Circus.” They also stated: “The year 1871 sees 
Van Amburgh & Co. on the road for just one-half century.”—Ibid., May 31, 1871. Admis- 
sion was 75 cents for adults and 50 cents for children under ten. 
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appeared quite contented. They would gaze curiously at every- 
thing they saw; neither laughing nor crying, or showing any signs of 
uneasiness whatever. 

The Squaws wore their hair long, letting it hang down over their 
shoulders, and backs. The men shave their heads on each side, 
leaving a strip of hair runing from the forehead to the back of the 
neck; this strip is about three or four inches wide, and the hair 
is kept about three inches long, standing erect, excepting the scalp 
lock, some three or four inches square, and left to grow as long 
as it will. This on State occasions is plaited and stuck full of 
feathers, highly colored rags and ribbons; their faces, arms and 
bodies were painted with Vermillion, Ochre and Paris-green. All 
having three or four slits cut around in the rims of their ears, and 
in them were twisted iron and brass ornaments. Being armed with 
bows and arrows, they presented quite a warlike appearance. The 
men and boys spend much of their time shooting at nickels, getting 
all they hit, they usually take great pains in trying to miss none. 
They sell bows, arrows and whips; usually asking one price and 
sticking to it. . 

The Pottawatomies are civilized and dress as the citizens do. 
They have a Catholic Mission and schools in their reservation. All 
are too fond of fire water; many were arrested and taken to the 
lock up for drunkenness and disturbance; they are very noisy when 
drunk. The Pottawatomies have received patents for their lands, 
and are now selling them to the whites. 

On the morning of the 4” Maj. Bostwick started early to look at 
the country north of Topeka. Huffman and Anderson attended 
church morning and evening. Bostwick came in at eleven o,clock 
at night. 



























[Leave Topeka, JUNE 5] 

We walked over to the Depot at two oclock A. M. June 5 and 
took the cars for Denver. Passed Fort Reily before day-light. we 
ate a little, poor breakfast for much money at Saline City. 

Passing Abeline we saw Buffalo Bill at the Depot;?? he is tall, 
slender with long, black hair hanging to his shoulders. From a 
belt around his waist, hung two navy revolvers and a large bowie 
knife; being marshal of the town, he moved around with an air 
) of authority; a terror to all evil doers. The council of Abeline 
: were to decide some very important measure, at an appointed time, 
the majority of whom, wishing to shirk their duty in regard to the 








22. Anderson meant “Wild Bill” Hickok. James Butler Hickok had been made marshal 
¢ Abilene on April 15, 1871, less than two months before Anderson and party saw him 
ere. 
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question, did not put in an appearance, consequently there was not 
a quorum present. Wild Bill being equal to any emergency, went 
out into the Gambling houses and saloons, and carried members of 
the council on his back, until he had got a quorum, when they 
proceed to business. 

At Fort Harker we saw a plattoon of soldiers, target shooting.” 
Here we find a very neat looking fort, in the midst of a not very 
fertile plain; stacks and ricks of old hay, dotted the immediate 
vicinity of the fort which had been cut for horses and cattle and 
had not been used. A few groves could be seen around, but vege- 
tation was growing shorter as we proceeded westward. 

Passing on beyond Wilsons Creek we see the graves of three 
men who had been killed by the Indians last year. Seven section 
men were working on the track, their guns were laying on a hand 
car some thirty or forty yards from them. The Indians crept up 
the bed of the creek within a short distance of them and fired from 
behind the bank, killing three men; before the survivors could 
reach their guns, the Indians had fled.** 

Twenty five miles further on, we strike the lands that the Agent 
of the National Co. at Topeka, had requested us to examine, and 
he was satisfied we would immediately locate. A glance at these 
lands satisfied us that we would not. The grass was but four or 
five inches high, and dying for want of rain, which only falls semi- 
occasionly. For successful farming, irrigation would be necessary, 
the want of streams within reasonable distance renders this impos- 
sible consequently a Colony could not succeed here. 

We stopped at Fossil Station.2*> Here a Colony had located about 
two months before. their opinions in regard to success appeared 
to be divided.2* All agreed in saying they were afraid they would 
suffer for want of rain. They had planted some corn, and potatoes, 
which was just coming up. Many of the people were living in 
holes dug in the ground, which were covered with sheets and 
blankets. But few shanties had been erected. 


23. Fort Harker, first established as Fort Ellsworth in 1864, was moved about three 
miles in 1867 to the site (present Kanopolis) near the approaching railroad. Soldiers were 
stationed at the post until 1873. 

24. Anderson was misinformed about this Indian depredation. See next footnote. 

25. Fossil Station (present Russell): “Up to the spring of 1871, a station and water 
tank were all the a p - that existed where this thriving town now stands. A ‘dug-out’ 
still remains where the brave Dutchman lived who tended the tank, and in which he 
defended himself 2 family, and the section men who survived the assault on one after- 
noon in May, 1869, from a band of Indians. The graves of two of the men who were 
killed by the ‘redskins may be seen on Main street; a small stone marks the spot, with the 
inscription: ‘John Lynch, of New York, and Alex. McKeever, of Canada—Killed by Indians 
May 28th, — The first settlement of Fossil—or een, as the postoffice is called— 
was made the Northwestern Colony in April, 1871 .”—Weston’s Guide to the 
Kansas oe the Railway . . . (Kansas City, Mo., 1872), pp. 7a, Te 

26. The Junction City Union of May 13, 1871, reported the recent settlement on 
Fossil Creek of the Northwestern Colony—an "organization of Wisconsin people, with 
Pratt, president; O. P. Reed, vice president; C. B. Dickinson, secretary; and C. B. Steward, 
treasurer. 
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From this point west the stations are all guarded by U. S. soldiers. 
These stations are only for watering, coaling, and dispatching, and 
usually consist of a water tank, coal platform, and a box car con- 
verted into a telegraph office. The soldiers occupy a frame building, 
around which are built earth-works. Within this enclosure, under- 
ground passages lead to underground forts outside of the earth- 
works. These forts rise from eighteen to twenty four inches above 
the ground; are covered with logs; upon which adobe is laid in such 
a manner as to prevent the water from soaking through, when the 
rains fall,—(which is very seldom )—and also make it bullet proof. 
Just above ground they are pierced with port holes enfiladed be- 
tween, making a very secure fortification against the Noble Red 
Man. There is usually a fort on either side of the barracks. 

We dined at Ellis. Before reaching Sheridan a hard storm came 
upon us; the wind almost turned the train from the track. The 
lightning was terrific, many telegraph poles were torn to splinters. 
At Wallace the train stopped for supper. Mr. Frank Ford of Denver, 
Col. (a very agreeable gentleman, and with whom we had spent 
most of the day) invited us to take lunch with him, which we did; 
thus making the receipts at the supper table four dollars less. 

Continuing our journey, we retire about eleven oclock at night, 
being quite comfortable we soon fall asleep, but awake about two 
oclock very cold; wrapping ourselves in our blankets, we again 
lay down and sleep until five oclock. 

June 6” we get up, and going through our usual ablutions, seat 
ourselves at the windows, and take a view of the scenery. To our 
right we see a white cone shaped hill apparently about fifteen feet 
above the horizon, with smaller ones dotting along from the north- 
west to the south-west, at which extremity one rises twenty five or 
thirty feet. We are asked by Mr. Ford if we could form an idea 
of the distance we were from them. We told him from three to 
ten miles. He informed us we were from seventy five to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, and that we were fifty miles from the 
nearest foot hills, which were not yet in view. The tallest peak 
to our left was Pikes Peak, to which the gold excitement carried 
many thousand disappointed fortune hunters. The two tallest on 
our right were Long’s Peak and Greys Peak. The peaks of this 
whole range of the Rocky Mountains are covered with snow, and 
present the appearance of a general wash day among the moun- 
taineers. The air is so clear small objects can be seen a great dis- 
tance. 
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[ARRIVE AT DENVER, COLo., JUNE 6] 

Arriving at Denver at seven oclock A. M. we are piloted to the 
Carr House. After breakfast we proceed to the Post office where 
we receive our first letters from home; after which we take a walk 
westward towards the mountains. Crossing Cherry Creek and 
Platte river we see many cosy residences among the groves, dotted 
along the foot hills. Large trains of wagons are continually on the 
road to and from the mountains loaded with provision for the miners 
and wood and lumber from the mountains. The intense heat and 
continual columns of dust soon cause us to retrace our steps. We 
visit the Woolen factory, fur and game stores, &c. In the afternoon 
we were introduced to Col. [Cyrus W.] Fisher Gen’l Sup’t of the 
Denver Pacific R. R. formerly of the B & I. R. R. of Ohio, who kindly 
furnished us with passes over his road and return, also, gave us all 
the information he could in regard to lands &c. 

Having no clean shirts, handkerchiefs or linen coats to put on, 
we visit the Chinese laundries for the purpose of having washing 
and ironing done. There was some difficulty in convincing the Pro- 
prietors of our great necessity for clean clothes; consequently we 
were compelled to visit several before being able to find anyone 
who could have it done in time. We finally made arrangements 
with Wang Shang. 

The Chinese quarters are in the northeastern part of the City. 

The men usually carry on laundries and are very indus- 
trious. . . . We found laundries carried on by the following 
named persons, Ung Sang; How Chong; Sam Waugh; Fung Lee; 
Sing Lee; Waugh Lee; Sam Lee; Win Lee; Wang Shang; Ye Kee; 
Ching Wy; Lee Paugh; Hom Lee; Ye Lee. 

There was a tea and tobacco store kept by one Fee Tang who 
was married and had his family with him. We bought a few articles 
of him, after which he took a book, pot of paint, and brush, and 
made a string of hieroglyphics, which may have been an account 
of the articles sold, or a condensed history of China; or “what I 
know about farming,” but if we had been hunting game, and found 
such writing as that on the ground, we would have brought our 
guns to our shoulders expecting to bring down a Turkey the next 
instant. Ah Sin is the only female name we heard of and from 
the description given of her, the name and character harmonize well. 

In the evening we listened to a street lecture and illustrations by 
the Lightning Calculator. After which we visit the Denver Theater 
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to hear the play of the Serious Family. We arose on the morning 
of the 7” after the best nights rest since leaving home. Here we had 
clean beds and good board. The nights being cool we could sleep 
comfortably with three or four heavy covers over us. We took our 
washing to Wang Shang who gave us a receipt for the same in 
Chinese hieroglyphics. 


[To Be Concluded in the Winter, 1956, Issue.] 





“Holding Down” a Northwest Kansas Claim, 
1885-1888 


Edited by KENNETH Wiccrns PorTER 
I, INTRODUCTION 


HIS article is a section of the reminiscences of Catherine Wig- 

gins Porter. In chronological order, portions of the story 
already published are: “A Little Girl on an Iowa Forty, 1873-1880,” 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics, lowa City, v. 51 (April, 1953), 
pp. 131-155; “Winter Evenings in Iowa, 1873-1880,” Journal of 
American Folklore, Menasha, Wis., v. 56 (April-June, 1943), pp. 
97-112; “School Days in Coin, Iowa, 1880-1885,” Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics, v. 51 (October, 1953), pp. 301-328; “By Cov- 
ered Wagon to Kansas, 1885,” Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, 194]; 
and “Building a Kansas ‘Soddy’—1885,” Kansas Magazine, 1942. 

Catherine Wiggins was born November 5, 1873, in Page county, 
Iowa, near Clarinda, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James W Wig- 
gins, with whom in 1885 she came to northwest Kansas. She began 
teaching school at the age of 16, and in 1895 moved to Sterling 
in order to attend Cooper Memorial (now Sterling) College, from 
which she was graduated in 1898. She then taught in Rice county 
schools until her marriage to Ellis K. Porter on June 17, 1902. Mr. 
and Mrs. Porter made their home in Sterling for many years and 
reared a family of five sons. Mrs. Porter died January 7, 1952, in 
Glendale, Cal. 

The narrative begins immediately upon the arrival of the Wiggins 
family at their Graham county claim. Catherine was 11 years of 
age and her brother, Sam, 15. Another brother, David Lincoln, 17, 
remained behind in Coin, Iowa, to work in a pharmacy. 


II. THe REMINISCENCES 


We were up early on the morning of June 26, 1885. Breakfast 
over, the tent was pitched, the cover removed from the wagon, and 
everything we had brought with us carried into our new abode. 
Then father was off to Lenora to bring the household articles which 
had been shipped by freight—tables, chairs, cupboard, cooking 
stove, bedsteads and bedding, tubs, clothes, etc. 

That was a long hot day. The sun shone as only a Kansas sun 


Dr. KENNETH W. PorTER, a native of Kansas, is professor of history at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
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can shine. There was no shade save that of the tent and the tent 
grew unbearably hot. The water we had brought from the spring 
the morning before was all gone before the afternoon was half 
over and I, although a big girl, eleven years old, proved myself a 
poor sport, crying because I was thirsty. Mother finally had my 
brother Sam go to a pond in a draw some rods away and get 
water, which she strained through a cloth and used to make coffee, 
which, after it had been allowed to cool, we all enjoyed. There 
were many errands in town to take father’s time and he did not 
return until it was near dark. The coyotes had set up a fearful 
howling which sounded like humans in desperate agony, and I 
thought the cry was that of Indians giving a war whoop and was 
frightened indeed. My brother, who didn’t take kindly to being 
left with the women, saw that I was an easy mark to tease and 
assured me that it was Indians. When my mother discovered that 
I was really frightened and not just pretending she quieted my 
fears, but I was glad indeed when father came. 

The next day the cook stove was placed in the tent, a side being 
raised so that the stove pipe could stick outside, but the stove re- 
fused to draw and smoke was added to heat to increase our dis- 
comfort. There was nothing to do but go to Lenora for lumber to 
make a cook shack. It was built, sides and roof, of broad boards 
stripped with batting, and was about six by seven feet—just large 
enough to hold a cook table and the stove with the stove pipe going 
through the roof; the floor was the sod. The shack was placed 
close to the tent, which became our dining room and bed room. 

This arrangement proved satisfactory until the evening of July 4. 
We had gone to Lenora for the day, taking a lunch. We listened 
to patriotic speeches—I recall only a man making many gestures 
and talking in a loud oratorical voice—and father and mother 
mingled with the crowd, hearing stories of experiences in Kansas. 
I recall a woman telling mother of an Indian raid in Decatur County 
a few years before. I didn’t listen to the story; I didn’t want to 
hear it. I had heard enough to know that I was again very much 
afraid of the Indians.? That night a fearful storm came up, the 


1. On September 30, 1878, Dull Knife’s Cheyennes, who were attempting to escape 
across Kansas to their Northern homes from a reservation in the Indian territory, killed 18 
men and boys in what is known as the Oberlin or Sappa creek massacre.—Paul I, Wellman, 
Death on the Prairie (New York, 1934), p. 233. 


2. That an episode of seven years previous should have aroused in an 11-year-old 


girl such a fear of Indians may seem ridiculous to the present-day reader. Seven years, 
however, is a short period in human memory—Pearl Harbor, as I write, is nearly 15 years 
distant and yet fresh in the memories of many. Moreover, on this very Independence day 
of 1885 Geronimo was on the warpath in Arizona; the Ghost dance craze, the death of 
Sitting Bull, and the last battle with the Sioux—the Wounded Knee affair—were still five 
years in the future; and in the Indian territory just south of Kansas were hundreds of war- 
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ridge pole of our tent broke, and the rain poured in. There was 
danger of the entire tent coming down on us, so we scrambled 
out and into our little cook shack where we spent the night as best 
we could in chairs, on the table, in all sorts of positions, and wished 
for the morning. The first thing was to mend the ridge pole and 
get the tent back into position, and then father was again off to 
Lenora for lumber for another shack, which was ten by fourteen 
feet and served as living room, dining room, and bed room; the 
tent—which mother by this time had named “The White Elephant” 
—was used as a sort of storage room. The two shacks provided 
comfortable living quarters until fall, when we built our “soddy.” 

The summer, so far as I was concerned, was long and tiresome— 
nothing to do, no one for a playmate, no books, newspapers, or 
other periodicals save the Coin Eagle and The Midland, a United 
Presbyterian weekly published in Omaha. I got desperately home- 
sick for Coin and pled to be allowed to go back and keep house 
for my brother David, but of course that was out of the question. 

One short-lived bit of amusement was furnished by a little jack 
rabbit which my brother Sam and I caught after a hard chase— 
he was just a wee thing or we could never have captured him. We 
put a cord around his neck and lariated him out. We also dug a 
cave for him, building a soddy over it. He became quite tame, 
running to meet us and eating weeds from our hands. His mother 
came to see him every day, and one morning when we went to feed 
him all we found was a broken string. Evidently “mother love 
had found a way.” I wondered many times if she freed him of 
the blue ribbon I had tied about his neck. I was always allowed to 
go with father to the spring, two and a half miles away. Indeed 
that was a family occasion and we went about twice a week. We 
would bring a barrel of water at a time and empty it into another. 
In a short time the water would be anything but cold, but it was 
wet, and after a while we became rather used to it or at least didn't 
complain. Water for the team and for laundry purposes was pro- 
vided by the pond which, so far as I recall, never went dry. 

Often in the evening, just before dusk, we would get into the 
wagon and go rabbit hunting, always with success. At this time 
of the day the rabbits—jacks and cottontails—were out in such 


riors who had been on the warpath less than a decade before and who could easily be 
imagined as attempting to emulate Dull Knife in the not distant future. In fact, in this 
very summer of 1885, an Indian scare caused settlers in Comanche and Clark counties, 
southwestern Kansas, to organize militia companies, appeal to the governor for troops and 
arms, and in some cases stampede toward Topeka.—Angie Debo, ed., The Cowmans 
Southwest, Being the Reminiscences of Oliver Nelson, Freighter, Camp Cook, Fronticrsman 
2 anne, Indian Territory, Texas and Oklahoma, 1878-1893 (Glendale, 1953), pp. 245- 
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numbers that they hardly needed to be hunted. Rabbits, indeed, 
were our main meat supply. We had a few chickens, but they were 
kept as a nucleus for a future flock. Fresh meat of other kinds was 
scarcely ever on the table, since there was little if any refrigeration 
even in the stores and by the time meat had been brought seven 
miles through the heat its flavor would be questionable. We did, 
however, buy the most excellent salt whitefish, of which I have 
never since seen the equal—very large, eighteen inches long and 
an inch thick; after soaking and slow frying they were delicious. 
We bought a half-keg of them and the keg was of no ordinary 
i « . # 

In the blizzard [of January, 1886] thousands of cattle were lost 
and died. There were no large herds of cattle in our particular 
part of the country, but farther north the cattle wintering on the 
range “drifted” southward with the storm into the draws which were 
level-full with snow, couldn’t get out, and froze to death. 

At last came spring, and the country was again covered with the 
beautiful buffalo grass. The wheat made a wonderful showing; 
we and our neighbors believed that we had reached the Promised 
Land. Father, who had been in excellent health ever since we 
came to Kansas, named our claim Mount Nebo. But there was 
one thing lacking—school, and my parents didn’t propose that my 
education should end with the Fourth Reader, so they made ar- 
rangements with some acquaintances from Iowa near Edmond that 
I should go to their country school, taught by their widowed daugh- 
ter-in-law Mrs. Jennie Black, and stay at the home of the Delos 
Beans, another Iowa family. 

It was on Monday, May 3, 1886, that father took me to school. 
On the way, as usual, we sang, and I had cause to remember one 
of the songs: 

I will sing you a song of that Beautiful Land, 
That far-away Home of the Soul, 


Where no storms ever beat on that glittering strand 
While the years of Eternity roll. 


Oh that Home of the Soul, in my visions and dreams 
Its bright jasper walls I can see, 
Till I fancy but thinly the veil intervenes 
Between that fair city and me.* 
3. An account of the remainder of the summer, including breaking the sod for corn 
and wheat; of the fall, in which building a sod house was the great event; and of the 
winter through the blizzard of January, 1886, appeared under the title “Building a Kansas 
Soddy’—1885,” in the Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, 1942. Consequently those months 
are omitted here. The narrative begins again with the aftermath of the blizzard. 


4. By Ellen Gates, nee Huntington, of Elizabeth, N. J.—John Julian, A Dictionary of 
Hymnology (London, 1908), p. 1565. 
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On Thursday a neighbor came for me with the news that my 
father was dead. He and my brother had gone to a neighbor's to 
get a corn planter and were in high spirits, singing as usual on the 
way home. He retired early so that he might be up and at work 
as soon as possible the next morning. Mother had finished warping 
a web of carpet and had sponge to set for bread. She had just 
extinguished the light when father began to breathe rather hard 
and strangely. Before she could light the lamp and call brother, 
he was gone. When the doctor arrived he pronounced it apoplexy. 
He was 43 years old. 

For me some of the light faded out of the world with him and it 
has never been quite the same since. To me, my father was perfect 
and there was nothing else I desired when I could go about with 
him, my hand in his. Later we endured many privations and went 
through some hard times, but nothing comparable to the grief and 
suffering of those days. Mother was stunned; she went mechani- 
cally about with a white stricken face, and there was little in the 
so inadequate funeral service to give her consolation. We had 
seldom been able to go to church, so the minister, a Congregation- 
alist I think, was a mere stranger. There was no one to lead the 
singing save a neighbor girl, who could not carry it through. The 
Psalm she was trying to lead was one of father’s favorites, the 40th: 


I waited for the Lord my God, 
And patiently did bear, 

At length to me he did incline 
My voice and cry to hear. 


He took me from a fearful pit 
And from the miry clay 
And set my feet upon a rock 

Establishing my way. 


He put a new song in my mouth 
My God to magnify, 
Many shall see it and shall fear 
And on the Lord rely. 
Only when the Grand Army men fired their salute over the 
grave did my mother find relief in tears. My older brother came 
from Iowa for the funeral but was able to remain only a few days. 
Our financial problems now became acute. My brother—only 
sixteen—shouldered as much responsibility as he could, going on 
with the farm work, planting corn, planning for harvest, doing the 
best he knew how. Not knowing Kansas ways we built a granary 
for our wheat which cost more than the wheat was worth, for it 
was so poor that it had better have been left standing in the field. 
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Brother was discouraged, and no wonder. The sensible thing ap- 
peared to be to sell the team and farming implements the next 
spring and get a job on some farm. Mother applied for a Civil War 
widow’s pension, but her application was refused, since the doctor 
who had attended father during his illness in Iowa, and who never 
seemed to have any sympathy with a soldier’s rights or needs, had 
made affidavit that the typhoid fever contracted in the Civil War 
had nothing to do with his later sickness. Mother also applied for 
a dependent child’s pension for me, and that too was refused on the 
same grounds. The widow’s pension of $8 per month and the child's 
of $2 would have made a tremendous difference to us. 

I scarcely know how we did manage to live. Our house in Coin 
brought us in a little after repairs and taxes were paid. My older 
brother sent us what he could spare of his meager earnings in the 
drug store. The younger brother did his full share by working at 
anything he could get to do—laying sod, haying, anything—and 
often taking his pay in meat or other food. Sometimes it would be 
in wheat, from which we would pick the bad grains and grind the 
remainder in the coffee mill for gruel. For coffee, mother carefully 
browned the wheat in the oven and then ground it in the mill. 
Sometimes brother would help a neighbor to butcher and take for 
pay some backbones or spare-ribs. Mother wove an occasional 
web of carpet, sometimes taking part-pay in a piece of meat or two 
or three chickens, and sometimes in worn-out clothing which she 
would convert into carpet rags and weave into a carpet which she 
would sell for 35 or 40 cents a yard. The web might be 15 or 20 
yards, which would mean real riches, and she could stretch a dollar 
to an unbelievable length and breadth. But a hog we had been 
fattening died and our rations were consequently again cut short. 
Jackrabbit often appeared on our menu. 

Many times my brother walked to Lenora with a pound of butter 
to sell for ten cents and with the money buy a spool of thread, a 
two-cent stamp, and three cents worth of barrel-salt, or some other 
frugal purchase. He gathered cornstalks, made them into bundles, 
and brought them into the kitchen, where he chopped them into 
stove-lengths with a corn-knife and ricked them up for kindling for 
the cow-chips or “rosewood” *® which was our principal fuel. We 
gathered these cow-chips into piles on the prairie and sometimes 
found when we went for them in the wagon that someone had 
stolen them. There was a right and a wrong way to stack cow- 


5. “Western Kansas Coal.”—Early Northwest Kansas History (Selden, n. d.). 


* 15—4142 
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chips. They had to be built up in a cone-shaped pile, in such a 
manner as to allow the air to circulate through them and keep them 
dry. On rare occasions we bought a little coal, and while we still 
had the team we sometimes bought one of the cottonwood or box- 
elder trees along the creek for about $1.50 and cut it up for firewood, 
carefully preserving the brush, of which there was a great deal, for 
kindling. 

Mother sent me back in the fall for a three-months’ term to the 
little country school which I had been attending only two days 
when my father died, while she and brother remained on the farm. 
While at school my shoes wore completely out, as shoes will do; 
mother went to the Boston Store and bought me, on time, a two- 
dollar pair. They weren’t very pretty but they were shoes. | 
don’t know how they were paid for but paid for they were, probably 
with carpet. I came home some time in December, 1886, or January, 
1887. The school really hadn’t amounted to much—a mixture of 
text-books, many classes, and little system. It was, however, in this 
school that I learned some new songs. 

One, entitled “The Boston Tea Party,” began: 

There was an old lady lived over the sea, 
And she was an island queen; 


Her daughter lived in a far countree 
With an ocean of water between.® 





Others were: 
THE BLUE JUNIATA 
Wild roved an Indian girl, bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters of the Blue Juniata. 


SEMINOLE LOvE SONG 


O come with me and be my love, 
For thee the jungle’s depths I'll rove, 
I'll pierce the cocoa’s cup for its wine 
And haste to thee if thou’lt be mine! § 


6. The “old lady,” of course, was Britannia, and her daughter, America. I cannot 
recall having seen this song in any publication and should welcome further information. 


7. “The big song hit of 1844 was The Blue Juniata, by Mrs. Marion Dix Sullivan.”— 
Sigmund Spaeth, A History of Popular Music in America (New York, 1948), p. 101. For 
complete texts, see Arthur Palmer Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1936), p. 210, and Sigmund Spaeth, Weep Some More, My Lady (Garden City, N. Y. 
1927), pp. 98, 99, which also gives the music. 

8. A longer version, under the title of “The Indian Hunter,” is included in Vance 
Randolph, Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Mo., 1950), v. 4, Pp 297. The prefatory note, 
however, which identifies this song with “The Indian Hunter,” a poem by Eliza Cook with 
music by Henry Russell which was published in New York, 1836-1837, is inaccurate; Eliza 
Cook did write a poem so titled but it was of an entirely different character.——Albert 
Tolman and Mary O. Eddy, “Traditional Texts and Tunes,” The Journal of American Folk- 
lore, v. 35 (October-December, 1922), pp. 375, 376. The original of “Seminole Love 
Song” was probably a poem by Calder Campbell which appeared in Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
November, 1840, and which, after being set to music in 1850, was variously known as 
“The Burman Lover,” “The Little Canoe,” and “Ossian’s Serenade.”—John Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations, 12th ed. (Boston, 1948), pp. 395, 396; Spaeth, Popular Music, p. 97. 
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Bitty Boy 
Oh where have you been, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 
Oh where have you been, charming Billy? 
I’ve been to see my wife, she’s the joy of my life, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mother. 
Did she bid you to come in, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 
Did she bid you to come in, charming Billy? 
Yes, she bade me to come in, she has dimples in her chin, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mother. 
Did she set for you a chair, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 
Did she set for you a chair, charming Billy? 
Yes, she set for me a chair, she has ringlets in her hair, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mother. 
Can she make a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 
Can she make a cherry pie, charming Billy? 
Yes, she can make a cherry pie quick as a cat can wink her eye, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mother. 
How old is she, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 
How old is she, charming Billy? 
Twice six, twice seven, twice twenty and eleven, 
She’s a young thing and cannot leave her mother.9 


Billy Haferland, the architect of our sod-house, had sold out to 
an old man, an ex-Californian named Kline or Cline, who lived 
with a nephew, Charley Dixon, and according to my brother Sam 
was distinguished by his possession of a racing mule and by his 
artistry in making biscuits and dumplings and in cooking game of all 
kinds. It was in his house that my brother first ate prairie dog 
which “tasted just like a young cottontail rabbit or squirrel and was 
good.”1° From him my brother learned a song which he sang fre- 
quently during the winter of 1886-1887. 


Roll the old chariot along (3 times), 

And we'll all jog along behind. 

If the devil’s in the road we will roll it over him (3 times), 
And we'll all jog along behind.4! 


9. A few of the versions of this very popular and wide-spread old play-party song are in 
B. A. Botkin, The American Play-Party Song (University Studies, v. 38, Nos. 1-4, Lincoln, 
Neb., 1937), pp. 145, 146; John Harrington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1925), pp. 484-488; Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner, Folklore From the Schoharie Hills 
(Ann Arbor, 1937), pp. 208, 209; Hudson, op. cit., pp. 278-280, 290; John A. and Alan 
Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1934), pp. 320-322; Louise Pound, 
American Ballads and Songs (New York, 1922), pp. 231, 232; Dorothy Scarborough, A 
Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), pp. 296, 297; Mary O. Eddy, 
Ballads and Songs From Ohio (New York, 1939), pp. 117-120. 

10. Letter from S. T. Wiggins, January 24, 1940. 


1l. Carl Sandburg, Always the Young Strangers (New York, 1952), p. 310, says that 
this song was used by the Salvation Army in Galesburg, Ill., presumably in the early 1890's, 
For text and music see Sandburg, The American Songbag (New York, 1927), pp. 196, 197. 
The refrain of the Sandburg version is: “And we won’t drag on behind.” More similar to 
Mrs. Porter’s version is one, without music, in Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner and Geraldine 
Jencks Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1939), p. 287: 
“And we’ll all tag on behind.” 
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I also remember a fragment of another song which I think Sam 
learned from another neighbor, John Mix or Mick, though it may 
have been brought from Iowa by our neighbor Mr. Coleman, whose 
wife was mother’s cousin. 

We're goin’ down to the parson’s, 

Now Liza you keep cool. 

I ain’t got time to kiss you now, 

I’m busy with this mule. 
Whoa, I tell you! Whoa, I say! 
Keep your seat, Miss Liza Jane, 
And hold on to the sleigh! 

Watch dis mule a’goin’, 

Goodness, how he can sail! 

Just watch his ears a-floppin’, 

And see him shake his tail. 
Chorus: 12 


There was another song that everybody sang—perhaps whistling 
to keep up their spirits—“The Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim.” 
The chorus was: 


Oh the hinges are of leather 

And the windows have no glass 

And the board roof lets the howling blizzard in, 

And I hear the hungry coyote as he sneaks up through the grass 
To my little old sod shanty on the claim. 


It began: 


I’m getting rather lonesome now, while holding down my claim, 
And my victuals are not always served the best, 


but the singer has faith in the country and so writes a proposal to 
a girl back east, which she turns down because she doesn’t want to 
live in “a little old sod shanty.” Then, in his mind’s eye, he prospers 
and builds a “brownstone front,” which “she” would be glad to share, 
but he will have found some more worthy girl." 

We merely existed during that winter of 1886-1887—no money, no 
place to go either with or without money. Yes, there was a wedding, 


12. Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, Negro Workaday Songs (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1926), p. 180; Odum and Johnson, The Nezro and His Songs (Chapel Hill, 1925), pp. 235- 
237; Newman I. White, American Negro Folksongs (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), p. 174. 

13. Mrs. Porter’s memory telescopes into a single song the original “Little Old Sod 
Shanty on the Claim,” which has been so often printed, as in Sandburg, The American Song- 
bag, pp. 89-91, and Pound, op. cit., p. 165, that to include it here is hardly necessary, and 
two sequels: “The Answer to “The Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim,’ ” in which the 
homesteader’s Eastern girl “gives him the mitten” and suggests that he marry an Indian 
girl, and “Answer to the Answer of Sod Shanty on the Claim,” in which “the dreams of 
glory” emphasized in Mrs. Porter’s recollections of the song or songs. The more interesting 
of the two sequels—and the only one which I have at hand— is “The Answer to the Answer,” 
which I include in an appendix. My copy was printed on the back of a photograph of a sod 
shanty, and was issued by A. A. Forbes, photographer, McCracken, who also issued copies 
of the other “‘sod shanty” songs in similar form. 
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to which I was invited, but I didn’t go because I had nothing fit to 
wear. 

Another family from Coin, the Pattersons, settled about a mile 
from us in the fall of 1886, so we now had three neighbors within a 
mile, the others being the Colemans and the Shorts. 

Finally spring came, and the team, good old Sam and Fan, to- 
gether with the farming implements, were sold for two cows, a calf, 
and $113 in cash. The money was used to finish paying father’s 
funeral expenses and to put down a well—an absolute necessity, 
since now we had no team or wagon for hauling water. The well 
was bored with a six-inch bit and was 119% feet deep.1* The water 
was brought up in a long narrow galvanized-iron bucket, four inches 
in diameter, which had a valve in the bottom through which the 
water came into the bucket. The bucket was brought up either by 
a pulley and rope or by a large windlass turned by hand. It was 
hard work, but the water was very cold and delicious. Our neigh- 
bors made about as much use of the well as we did, and teamsters 
would often stop for water for themselves and their teams. 

As soon as the well was down, brother started looking for a job 
of a more permanent nature than those he had previously had. In 
the fall and winter of 1886-1887 he had driven a four-horse team 
and freighted coal for a Mr. Cochran from Lenora to the new town 
of Hoxie which was then being moved from the site of old Ken- 
neth.!> His work had not been steady and so he was on the claim 
for greater or lesser periods. In the fall of 1886 he had a big fight 
with a prairie fire which had been started by some careless campers. 
Neighbors were busy protecting their own homes, hastily plowing 
fire-guards, so that he was all alone in his fight. Mother brought 
buckets of water from the pond as fast as she could and he dipped 
gunny sacks into the water and with them finally pounded out the 
fire, though it got part of the stalks in the corn-field and only lacked 
a few rods of reaching the granary.’® While I was at the little 
country-school and Sam was freighting coal, our neighbor and 
cousin Nerva Coleman stayed at night with mother. Now in the 
spring of 1887 Sam went to work for Hi Bernard on a farm 14 or 


14, Everett Dick, The Sod-House Frontier (Lincoln, Neb., 1954), pp. 265, 266, dis- 
Cusses various types of wells on the High Plains, including the bored well which in the 
1870’s cost $1.00 a foot. The Dick volume is the best single work describing social life 
in the region and during the period of Mrs. Porter’s narrative. 


_ 15. Hoxie, in central Sheridan county, had its beginnings in a village named Kenneth 
situated three miles north. When in 1886 the Missouri Pacific railroad made plans to 
come through the county (but it never did) the settlement was moved to the route of the 
projected railroad and renamed for a railroad vice-president.—Kansas: A Guide to the 
unflower State (New York, 1939), p. 334. 


16. See Dick, op. cit., pp. 216-220, for descriptions of prairie fires. 
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15 miles northwest of Lenora and five miles south of Clayton. He 
worked nine-and-a-half hours per day at $15 per month. When 
this work was over his employer was unable to pay cash, and brother 
had to take an iron-grey three-year-old broncho at $75 as part-pay, 
selling him the next spring for $25. In the winter of 1887-1888 he 
worked for a dairyman named Green, three or four miles southeast 
of Lenora, milking cows night and morning, beginning at 4 A. M. 
Then in the spring of 1888 he went to Jennings, Kan., and got work 
as a laborer at $1.50 for a 10-hour day with the firm of Grace & 
Hyde of Chicago, who had the contract for building all the Rock 
Island depots from Norton, Kan., to Colorado Springs, Colo. 

From the spring of 1887, then, mother and I were alone on the 
claim and there wasn’t much to relieve the monotony. We had our 
chickens, some hogs, and the calf and two cows to care for. The 
white cow was named Lily, and the other, a long-horned creature, 
mixed red, white, and a bit of black, I named Nellie, because she 
looked like a girl of that name in Coin. Since we had no fence, the 
cows had to be staked or lariated out where they had a good range 
of grass, and they had to be watered from that 119%-foot well. We 
would fill two or more tubs and all our buckets, then bring the cows 
to the well, and draw water as fast as we could in an attempt to 
keep up with their thirst. Then they had to be taken back to grass 
and re-staked. By the time we had accomplished this little chore 
we would both be almost exhausted. When they were put into the 
barn for the winter the work became easier. 

We made considerable butter, during the warm weather keeping 
it and the milk cool in a trough in the sod milk-house, and this, to- 
gether with eggs, helped buy groceries and the material for our 
scanty wardrobes. We often went to town with our neighbors, but 
it was sometimes necessary to get our produce to town while it 
was still fresh and when no neighbor was going. By this time the 
main-traveled road ran near our house instead of on the ridge a 
quarter of a mile west as previously, and there would be several 
teams passing during the day. Mother and I—usually both went— 
would get ourselves ready, take whatever we had to sell down to 
the road, wait for some farmer or teamster to come along, and ask 
for a ride—or would be offered one. We were the “hitchhikers” of 
1887-1888. It never occurred to us to be afraid and never by the 
slightest word or deed was one of these men other than a gentle- 
man. In later years mother would say: “Surely the Lord took fear 
out of our hearts.” On reaching Lenora we would arrange a meet- 
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ing-place for the return-trip, usually at Barbeau’s or The Boston 
Store, and arrive home safe and sound. 

Chickens and eggs had to be saved to buy sugar, salt, beans, 
soda, molasses, coal oil, feed for chickens, hogs, and cows, etc., 
but we always had enough to eat—bread and butter, and lots of 
“thickened milk,” which was prepared by heating the desired amount 
of milk nearly to the boiling point and stirring into it flour which 
had been mixed smoothly with a little cold milk, boiling the mix- 
ture from three to five minutes while stirring constantly, and salting 
and peppering to taste. Prepared in this way it was used for gravy. 
By omitting the pepper and adding a little sugar—or, still better, a 
little nutmeg or vanilla—it became a dessert. We must have had 
other things to eat during that period, but somehow almost the only 
thing I can remember is the thickened milk. We walked two and 
a half miles to gather chokecherries, wild grapes, and plums. The 
cherries were 99 percent skin and seeds, but they made a spread. 
The plums and grapes were very good when we could sweeten 
them with sugar rather than sorghum. We made these trips in the 
early morning or in the evening, thus putting half the journey in 
the cool of the day. We tried to raise a garden, but a few hot days 
made an end of it, as there was no water except from that 119%-foot 
well. 

Our diet now seems monotonous if not inadequate, but we knew 
that we were well off compared to other people in earlier years. 
The Yokums, who lived on Spring creek where we used to get our 
drinking water before we sold the team, had been so near starvation 
some years before our arrival that Mrs. Yokum went out into the 
cornfield, gathered the nubbins which remained after harvest, 
ground the kernels in a coffee mill, and with the bread made from 
this meal ate stewed wild plums without sweetening!"* It makes 
my spine prickle even now just to think of it. 

In the spring or early summer of 1887 the neighbors, led by 
mother, decided to have a three-months’ school, since there were 
about ten children of school age within a mile or two. There was 
no school-house, so mother offered our “sitting room” and we 
obtained a teacher, Maud Hargrave. She boarded with us, going 
home Friday evening and returning early Monday morning. We 
had only such books as had been brought from Coin, and while the 
time spent may have kept us somewhat “school minded” we didn’t 

17. I can remember being told—whether by my mother or someone else—about a 


Kansas pioneer in this general period who for a time lived on “sand rats and cane-seed 
biscuits.” —K. W. P. 
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learn very much, There were, of course, no desks, and one of our 
doors was the “black board.” 38 

Since mother and I were alone on the claim I have greater reason 
to remember the blizzard of 1887-1888 than the more important 
storm of the winter of 1885-1886. A cloud came up suddenly out of 
the northwest, resembling an immense windrow of tumbleweeds 
of unbelievable size and extent, rolling over and over with tre- 
mendous rapidity. As the cloud rolled the colors changed—white, 
blue, green, black. The cows and calf were safe enough in the 
sod-barn, but the half-grown hogs had little protection—only a 
pen of four-inch unplaned boards with a shelter of weeds, long 
grass, fodder, and such material over one corner. Mother hit on 
the plan of pulling our tent over the pen and fastening it under the 
corners so that it couldn’t blow away. Anyone who has ever tried 
to control that much muslin in the gale of a blizzard knows we 
had a real job on our hands. We finally succeeded, but not before 
it had once gotten away from us and had engulfed both mother 
and the pigs. After the feat had been accomplished this episode 
was pretty funny, but had the hogs been full-grown it might have 
been tragic. 

The storm lasted the remainder of the afternoon, all night, and 
until evening of the next day, when we were able to get out and 
tend the stock—milking, drawing and carrying water to the cows 
and hogs, cutting hay from the stack and bringing in shocks of fodder 
for the cows, feeding the pigs and chickens. We frosted our fingers, 
but considered that of little consequence.’® 

One of our neighbor girls, Janet Coleman, was married in the 
winter of 1887-1888 to John Vawter. The Coleman house, always 
neatly kept, was made as attractive as possible and a very nice wed- 
ding supper was served to about two dozen guests; I distinctly re- 
member the delicious watermelon preserves. The couple settled 
on a Claim near Oakley and by hard work, keen management, and 
good luck made quite a financial success. The minister who per- 
formed the ceremony had been brought a distance of 20 or 25 miles, 
probably from Fremont.*’ He and his wife stayed all night with us 


18, See Dick, op. cit., ch. 23, for a detailed description of school on the Great Plains 
in this period. 

19. Ibid., pp. 228-230, rey the blizzard of January 12, 1888, although, rather 
curiously, no ‘mention is made of the historically far more important blizzards of 1886 and 
1887 which virtually destroyed the Plains cattle industry. 

20. Fremont, in west central Graham county, is now Morland. It was organized in 
1886 and named for the famous explorer, general, and first Republican presidential candi- 
date, but when the railroad came several years later it was renamed for a railroad official.— 
Kansas: A Guide to the Sunflower State, pp. 332, 333. 
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and I was fascinated by his method of conducting family worship, 
which we never omitted. He stood in front of the stove and re- 
peated from memory the 22nd chapter of Revelation, beginning 
“And he showed me a pure river of water of life clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb,” clear through 
the 21 verses without hesitating, concluding with a uniquely worded 
prayer. This preacher was the widely known Uncle Jack Langley, 
for many years a circuit rider in western Kansas, whom we were to 
meet in his own congregation in Fremont in the summer of 1889. 

From the summer of 1885 to 1888 several new families had moved 
into our section of the country but of the Coin folk only one family, 
the Colemans, remained, and their children are living on that same 
farm today. During those hard years many people “proved up, 
mortgaged, and got a loan,” which was never paid, and “went east 
to their wife’s folks.” The reasons may be put in one word— 
Drought; 7! they simply couldn't raise enough to live on. Some, 
who struggled through, became, on the other hand, pretty “well off” 
from the increase in the price of land, for crops eventually began to 
be raised and the cattle industry became important, since stock 
could winter on the buffalo grass except when it was covered too 
deeply by snow. This grass, when it hadn’t been grazed too closely, 
was often cut and stacked for the winter, and many more stacks 
were provided by the longer variety growing in the “draws.” But 
only those who could get hold of some cattle were able to benefit 
from these circumstances. 

Looking back from a distance of over half a century I think our 
greatest hardship was not the monotony, inconveniences, hard work, 
lack of money, and things of that sort, but rather the utter futility of 
it all. We were getting nowhere—merely existing—and it was this 
state of things which caused mother many an anxious hour. But 
sometimes misfortunes become blessings, and this was the case when 
our house in Coin burned to the ground early in 1888. It was in- 
sured for $450, all which was collected, and again mother deter- 
mined to have me in school. So she decided to build a house in 
Lenora and rent the claim, which we had “proved up on” that spring 


21. In the early 1880's, as a result of a succession of wet years, farmers crowded into 
the semiarid Great Plains region in numbers greater than it could normally support. During 
subsequent years drought caused a recession of the Great Plains frontier line. The greatest 
decline in population took place in the early 1890’s. In 1885 Sherman county had a 
Population of only one person to ten ~~ miles; in 1886, three persons to one square 
mile; in 1889, nearly six per square mile; during the next four years there was little in- 
crease and by 1896 the population was down to four per square mile—a little more than 
it had been ten years earlier—Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), pp. 
341-343, quoting the 21st annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey, pp. 681-683; 
Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (Boston, 1924), p. 553; 
Dick, op. cit., p. 120. 
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at the Oberlin land-office.22 We used all the lumber from the 
granary and that, together with the $450 insurance, was enough for 
a one-story house, 24 feet square, hip roofed, and with a full base- 
ment. The sitting room was 14 feet square, the kitchen-diningroom 
10 by 14, a bedroom 10 by 10, and two small bedrooms each 7 by 
10. The house faced the south. The basement was not plastered 
but had well-built stone walls and a floor of wide boards. The 
foundation was high enough to permit windows in the basement, 
which contained a coal bin and storage space for fruit as well as 
furnishing an outlet for things not needed upstairs. Mr. Gatlin of 
Coin, who had come out to Kansas in 1885 at about the same time 
as father, was the carpenter. 

We rented the claim, which we now called the “homestead,” to 
Mr. Cameron. We also sold some of our chickens and all our 
turkeys to a man known as “Speckled” Johnson, living a few miles 
away, who was credited with at least one notch on his gun and had 
a reputation as a “bad man.” One cannot well catch chickens or 
turkeys on a limitless range during the day, so the purchasers came 
after they were settled on the roost. Mother lit the lantern, we 
went out to the chicken house, caught the birds, he paid the bill, 
and the transaction was completed—another time when it seems 
we might have been afraid, but weren’t. The Camerons had to 
move in with us before our house in Lenora was finished. They 
bought some guineas, and it was a source of great amusement to 
see them following mother about as closely as chicks the hen, the 
reason being that she was wearing a dress which in color and 
figures closely resembled the feathers of a guinea. 

Brother was still working for Grace & Hyde, so our neighbors 
“moved” us to Lenora well in time for school, which opened in 
September. We felt pretty “grand” in our new house. 


22. How Mrs. Wiggins was able to “prove up” on the claim in the spring of 1858, 
after a residence of three years or less, is perplexing; in fact, that she actually did so is 
doubtful. According to the amended homestead act of 1872, the homesteader was able 
to obtain full title to his claim only after five years residence and demonstrating that he 
had made certain improvements, such as a house, cultivation, etc. Since James W. Wiggins 
filed on his claim in April, 1885, his widow’s period of “legal residence” in the spring of 
1888 would have been only three years. However, as a Union veteran who had been 
invalided out of the service, he could subtract from his residence requirements the entire 
nine months for which he had enlisted.—Roy M. Robins, Our Landed Heritage: the Public 
Domain, 1776-1936 (Princeton, 1942), p. 216; Dick, op. cit., p. 119; Iowa Journal of 
History, v. 51, p. 132; letter, Robert W. Richmond, state archivist, Kansas State Historical 
Society, September 10, 1953, to K. W. P. But even with this allowance the Wigginses 
would not have fulfilled their residence requirement until July, 1889. Probably Mrs. 
Porter’s memory erred and, although they left the claim in 1888, they did not actually 
prove up on it until the following year. Residence requirements were liberally construed; 
homesteaders were permitted to be absent from their claims for as long as six months at @ 
time and sleeping on the claim for a single night was sufficient to re-establish residence. Fur- 
thermore, according to a circular of March 1, 1884 (letter from Prof. Thomas LeDuc, 
department of history, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, September 23, 1953, to K. W. P.), 
cultivation by a lessee or agent would fulfill the residence requirements: “If the land is 
cultivated in good faith, the law will be regarded as substantially complied with, although 
the widow and children may not actually reside on the land.” 












































“HoLpinc Down” A Kansas CLAIM 


APPENDIX 


ANSWER TO THE ANSWER OF Sop SHANTY ON THE CLAIM 
I’m not looking half so seedy since I made my final proof 
And my bill of fare is now not quite so tame, 
And though Sal gave me the “mitten,” I’m more than satisfied, 
With my little old sod shanty and my claim. 
I read her letter o’er and o’er, it made me feel quite sad, 
For I never thought she was up to such a game; 
But I’m happy now as ever as I lay me down to rest, 
In my little old sod shanty on the claim. 





O, I’ve made my final proof, I’m as happy as a clam, 

And I’m on the road to wealth if not to fame. 

And I wonder if Miss Sally doesn’t wish she’d stuck to Sam, 
) And his little old sod shanty on the claim. 


’ The other day a railroad man came looking ’round this way, 

And in private shyly took me by the arm. 

“We are going to run a line across the country here,” said he, 
“And we want to build a town upon your farm.” 

The bargain is completed and lots are selling fast, 

And the place is not now looking just the same. 

I’ve lots of tin, and soon will build a splendid brown stone front, 
q Just beside my little old sod shanty on the claim. 


yy oo _ we 


\v 


No doubt she would be happy now to make the sacrifice, 
0 Since she finds these wealthy men do not propose, 
y And the buggy rides grow scarcer as she’s growing up in years, 
And her cheeks their wonted tint begins to lose. 
But since I’ve commuted I’m happy and I’m gay, 
And of course I’ve sought me out another flame, 
d And she’s not afraid of coming down to burning twisted hay, 
In my little old sod shanty on the claim. 


Although my new found treasure may spend my ready cash, 
n And make me toe the mark when she gets mad, 

Yet an Indian Miss would hardly suit my elevated views, 

And I'd hate to have a half-breed call me “dad.” 


., Now if Sall don’t want to be the mother of my heir, 
le She will have no one but herself to blame, 
~ For the prairies are prolific and she’d better stay away, 


And leave Sam in his shanty on the claim. 


A Footnote to the Pottawatomie Massacre, 1856 
Edited by Ropert W. JoHANNSEN 
I. INTRODUCTION 


N the night of Saturday, May 24, 1856, a group of armed men 

led by Old John Brown appeared among the settlements near 
Dutch Henry’s crossing, where the California road crossed Potta- 
watomie creek in eastern Kansas. Five of the settlers, James P. 
Doyle and his two sons William and Drury, Allen Wilkinson, and 
William Sherman, all Proslavery in their politics, were summoned 
by the group from their cabins. The next day their mutilated bodies 
were discovered, lying where they had fallen, murdered in cold 
blood. 

Allen Wilkinson was the most prominent of the five victims. He 
was postmaster for the settlers along the creek, a member of the 
Kansas territorial legislature and a part-time member of the ter- 
ritory’s judicial branch. The following letters, written by a brother- 
in-law of Allen Wilkinson, Henry James, describe Wilkinson’s situa- 
tion along the creek and the details of his murder. A native of 
Illinois, James had contemplated moving to Kansas territory. He 
visited Wilkinson late in April, 1856, just a month before the mas- 
sacre and was favorably impressed with the country. During this 
visit Wilkinson transferred his land claim to James. 

After the massacre Mrs. Wilkinson abandoned the land and re- 
turned to her former home in Tennessee. James gave up his own 
plans to move to Kansas and the land fell into the hands of a third 
party. Mrs. Wilkinson returned to Kansas in the fall of 1857 in an 
attempt to reinstate her claim to the land but was not successful. 
In the second of the two letters, James urged Sen. Stephen A. 
Douglas to help secure a grant of land for Wilkinson’s widow and 
children in compensation for the land lost in eastern Kansas. He 
also used the opportunity to present his own case for a similar grant. 

The first letter has been reprinted from the file of the Alton (lIIl.) 
Weekly Courier in the collection of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, Springfield; the second is a part of the “Stephen A. Douglas 


Dr. Rosert W. JOHANNSEN, a graduate of the University of Washington, is assistant 
professor of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the aid of a grant from the University of Kansas 
General Research Fund in the location and transcription of these letters. 

1. The Pottawatomie murders and their aftermath have been exhaustively studied by 
James C, Malin in his John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six (Philadelphia, 1942). 
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Papers” in the University of Chicago Library and is here reprinted 
with the permission of that institution. The original spelling of the 
second letter has been retained. 


II. Tse Letrers 






GREENFIELD, ILL. June 16 [1856] 
To the Editor of the Alton Courier: 

Dear Sir: I see in the Courier of last week that you deny the 
statement made by the Missouri Republican, relating to the murder 
of Allen, [sic] Wilkinson and others, on Pottawotomie Creek, Kansas 
Territory. In order that you and your readers may be convinced 
of the truth of that statement, will you be so kind as to publish the 
enclosed letter. The following is a copy: 











SHERMANVILLE, K. T., May 28." 













Henry James: Respected “Sir”: I sit down, by the request of Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, to inform you of her sad bereavement. On Saturday night, the 24th inst., 
they were aroused by some persons demanding admittance. They requested 
Mr. Wilkinson to dress himself. Four men, to them unknown, asked him if 
he would surrender?>—He replied he would. Mrs. Wilkinson asked them to 
let him stay with her; told them that she was sick; but they gave no heed to 
her entreaties. She then asked them what they were going to do with him. 
They replied he is our prisoner; when two of them went before and two behind 
him, and conveyed him away, which was the last time she ever saw him. The 
next day he was found in some bushes murdered. Four others shared the 
same fate. It appears that eight men went to the house of Mr. Doyle, and 
enticed him and two of his sons out of the house. At the entreaties of Mrs. 
Doyle they left her youngest son, about 15 years of age.—They next came 
here, and then went on to Henry Sherman’s and called out four men, inquired 
their names, and took William Sherman off with them. Dutch Henry was 
not at home. A meeting is being held to-day to prevent further outrages, and 
to take measures to ferret out the perpetrators of the deed. Mrs. Wilkinson 
has been sick with the measles. They turned Sabbath day, and she is doing 
as well as could be expected under the circumstances. The neighbors will do 
all in their power to make her comfortable. She wishes you to come on as 
soon as you receive this letter, or write to her and let her know if you cannot 
come, as she wishes to settle her affairs to leave as soon as possible. 
Yours respectfully, 
In behalf of Mrs. WiLxrnson. 






















Mr. Allen Wilkinson was a brother-in-law of mine. He moved to 











2. Shermansville was located a few miles southwest of Osawatomie at the ford of 
Pottawatomie creek known as Dutch Henry’s crossing, on land occupied by Henry Sherman. 
Apparently no town was ever laid out, although a post office was established there in 1855. 
Allen Wilkinson had been the postmaster. 

8. The indignation meeting of the settlers along Pottawatomie creek was actually held 
on May 27, indicating that the letter, although dated May 28, was probably written the 
day before. After denouncing the massacre, the settlers, “without distinction of party,” 
pledged themselves to aid in bringing the guilty parties to justice. 
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Kansas Territory from Tennessee last November, one year ago.* He 
was the second settler on Pottawatomie Creek.> He was a member 
of the Legislature. I was at his house last April; left there for 
home on the 23d of April; all was quiet there then. 
Respectfully yours, 
HENRY JAMES. 


CARLINVILLE [ItuiNo1s] January 18 - 1858 


TO THE Hon S. A. Douc.Las 


Dear Sir 

in 1854 my brother in law moved to Kansas Teritory he was the 
Second Settler on pottawattamie creek he wrotee to me describe- 
ing the Beauty of the Country and fertility of the Soil in April 
1856 I went to see him and was pleased with the Country I Bought 
his claim he being a poor man had no other way of raising money 
to pay for his land when it came into market he was to buy the 
ajoining claim with no improvement but a log cabin which he 
could get for a Small Sum. his improvement tha[t] I bought of 
him about 40 acres brok and under good fence a log cabin Smoke 
house and a good hewed log house nearly finished a good old Indian 
orchard of about 40 bearing trees Some of them grafted he was to 
have part of the crop that year and remain on the place till I 
came he planted a piece of corn for my use which was the last 
work he ever done which was on the 23 of May. a month previous 
to this in April I was there bought his claim paid part down he 
gave me a Quit claim deed and my intention for a preemtion rite 
which I sent to Mr Calhons office? and the money to pay him as 
law directs then I left the teritory for home in Illinois 

4. Allen Wilkinson thus apparently moved to Kansas territory in November, 1854. 
The “Tract Books” of the General Land Office cite February 1, 1855, as the date of his 
1854, and Fetremy, 1655; have cot bese deteranioel, Abnough Wikkinene selgrated tres 
Tennessee, his home had earlier been in Illinois. Louisa Jane Wilkinson, his wife, was 
a Tennesseean. 

5. Wilkinson was not the second settler on Pottawatomie creek, if the dates of settle- 


ment on the land entries be taken as guides. For a list of settlers along Pottawatomie 
creek, with their dates of settlement, see Malin, op. cit., pp. 760-763. 

_6. Wilkinson was elected to the lower house of the territorial legislature on March 30, 
1855, the first legislative election in Kansas territory. 

7. John Calhoun, a former resident of Illinois and a close friend of both Lincoln and 
Douglas, had been appointed surveyor-general of Kansas and Nebraska territories by Presi- 
dent Pierce. Calhoun received declarations for pre-emption rights at his office in Wyandotte 
before the Lecompton land office opened in April, 1857. No record of the pre-emption 
right James mentions, however, has been located in the land records (U. S. Surveyor General 
of Kansas and Nebraska, “Correspondence: Deputies’ Reports and Miscellaneous, 1856- 
1858,” Kansas State Historical Society; Jane F. Smith, Interior Section, National Archives, 
to the author, April 29, 1955). The lands in eastern Kansas were not ordered into the 
market by President Buchanan until 1858. In anticipation of this order, many land 
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now Mr Douglas I must let you know who I am _ 20 years ago 
I lived in Carrolton Green County I worked with Mr Scott at 
Tailoring I had the honor of an introduction to you by Mr Scott 
I afterwards Settled in Greenfield Shook hands with you there a 
time or two when you and Mr Browning * were there you use to 
Send me congressional dockuments for which I return you my 
thanks my brother in law then lived in Greene Cty and taught 
School— 

now to return to my Brother in law was murdered on the 24 of 
May at midnight by the Old Brown and company he and old Mr 
Doyle and his two Sons and a Mr Sherman known as the Pota- 
watamie Murders you know all about it for you have read Mr 
Oliver miner report to congress ® his name Allen Wilkenson a pro- 
slavery man he was a member of the first legislator Judg Cato 
was at his house he and his Clerk Mr Huchinson and the debety 
marshal holding Court for Franklin County’ they can testify to 
our trade &c in consequence of civil war in the teritory my wife 
would not go where her Brother was murdered So we moved to 
Missouria we did not like there we moved back to IIl. 


when they murdered my brother in law the[y] took his onley 
horse and other things they broke up the widow and his 2 little 
boys General Whitfield ™ took her in charges raised money for 
her and helped her and her 2 little boys to her Fathers in Tennessee 
the claim was a valuable one. _ it is now in possession of a Stranger 1” 
now Mr Douglas would it not be write to ask congress to grant her 
and her 2 little Sons the claim they once lived on if it is not entered 


claimants, like Wilkinson, sold their claims; others sought to evade the pre-emption law 
by signing their claim over to a local money lender or land speculator.—See Paul Wallace 
—" Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts Over Kansas Land Policy, 1854-1890 (Ithaca, 1954), 
p. 103. 


8. Orville H. Browning, a resident of Quincy, IIl., was active as a Whig in local Illinois 
state politics. In 1861 he was appointed to fill out Douglas’ unexpired senate term after 
the latter’s death. 

9. Mordecai Oliver, a Whig representative from Missouri, was the minority member of 
a three-member congressional committee appointed to investigate the troubles in Kansas. 
The committee was in Kansas at the time of the Pottawatomie massacre. The two Republi- 
can majority members, John Sherman of Ohio and William A. Howard of Michigan, refused 
to look into the affair on the ground that it was outside the committee’s jurisdiction. 
Oliver dissented from this decision, conducted an independent investigation of the massacre, 
and presented the testimony to congress in the form of a minority report.—House Reports, 
34 Cong., 1 Sess. (1855-1856), No. 200, pp. 68-109, 1132-1188. 

10. Associate Justice Sterling G. Cato of the Kansas territorial supreme court held 
circuit court for Franklin county at the house of Henry Sherman in late April, 1856. 
Allen Wilkinson had been appointed district attorney pro tem for the session. Cato was 
to open court in near-by Paola, Lykins (now Miami) county, on the Monday following the 
massacre. 

11. John W. Whitfield was at this time serving as Kansas territorial delegate in the 
house of representatives. In 1853 Whitfield had been appointed Indian agent to the 
Pottawatomie Indians, and in the following year was elected as a Democrat to represent 
Kansas territory in congress. 

12. According to the “‘Tract Books” of the General Land Office, John Stroup filed 
claim to the Wilkinson land on May 12, 1857, citing February 14, 1857, as his date of 
settlement. 
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and paid for I am not posted whither the land Office is open to 
enter preemtion writes or not—'* her husband was her Support 
and he is taken from her his two little Sons are promising little 
boys their names Harvey and Archey now congress Could grant 
them a piece of land to each one and not miss it. it would help and 
console them much but never repay for the loss of a husband and 
Father and not onley give them a piece of land but to Mr[s] Doyle 
and all other widdows that lost their husbands in that war—and as 
to my Self I have had nothing but bad luck Since I Started to the 
Teritory Iamanold man my trade has gone down and I am bad- 
ley worsted by the loss Sustained would it be presumtious in me to 
ask congress to Grant me a piece of land—the Government would 
never miss it—but it would help me and mine much in my decline- 
ing years to the grave. 

my brother in law was a friend of yours he was a firm Demo- 
cratt as to my Self I have allways been a Democrat if you wish 
to know about me I will refer you to Mr Burk of this place, or 
the prominent men of Greene County I did think of writeing to 
the Hon Mr Harris '* but if you have time and I am worthey of your 
attention will you please inform me what to do or how to proceed. 


I have voted for you and Mr Harris and if I live I expect to vote for 
you for the next President. we have had publick meetings Sanc- 
tioning your Course in Congress there is a Great reaction Create- 
ing in your favor all over the State and likewise all over the Union 
you Sir are aprised of all of this—™ 
respectfley and Fraternaley your humble Servant 
Henry JAMES 


PS Ican Send you copeys of all the letters that the widdow 
Sent to me relating to the murder of her husband and the Deed of 
the land he gave me and likewise my letter to the Alton Courier 
which the Editor published'* the black republicans published 
that those 5 men was engaged in hanging a free State man and like 


13. The land office at Lecompton opened after James had left the territory. He was 
probably unaware at the time he wrote this letter that the office had opened to receive 
pre-emption rights. 

_14. Thomas L. Harris was a Democratic representative in congress from Illinois, 
residing in Petersburg, Menard county, III. 

15. Reference is here made to the course followed by Stephen A. Douglas in the 
United States senate in the struggle over the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton, 
or Proslave, constitution. 

16. See above, Henry James to the editor, June 16, 1856, Alton Weekly Courier, 
June 26, 1856. 
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wise Gov Garys Book 1* about Kansas tells nearley the Same tale 
I refer you to the widow[’s] affidavit and Mrs Doyle in Mr Oliver 
report he was taken from the Side of his Sick wife at the midnight 
hour and Murdered in cold blood _ the letters will testify to the truth 
H. J. 


17. James probably refers to John H. Gihon’s Geary and Kansas, Governor Geary’s 
Administration in Kansas, With a Complete History of the Territory Until June, 1857 
(Philadelphia, 1857). Gihon was private secretary to Gov. John W. Geary. In his book 
Gihon dismissed the Pottawatomie massacre in one short paragraph (p. 87), concluding: 
“The excuse given for this act, is, that the persons killed were there assembled to assassinate 
and burn the houses of certain free-state men, whom they had notified to quit the neighbor- 
hood. These five men were seized and disarmed, a sort of trial was had, and in conformity 
with the sentence passed, were shot in cold blood.” 





James A. and Louie Lord: Theatrical Team— 
Their Personal Story, 1869-1889 


James C, Main 
I. THe Louvre Lorp LEcEenp 


pp memories of older people are curiously woven with fact 
and fancy, the relevant and the trite. Recalls from their past 
are peculiarly unpredictable, but are sometimes significant. In 1903 
the Atchison public had an opportunity to see the famous temper- 
ance play “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” The Daily Globe, October 
27, commented: 

No temperance lectures for Atchison people. There was scarcely a handful 
at the theatre last night, to see “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” It is a very old 
play; so ancient that it is new to the present generation of theatre goers. Louie 
Lord used to do the drunkard’s wife in this play, in the days of old Corinthian 
Hall, and is mentioned in the poem by which Gene Field immortalized that 
play house. 

Three points in this short paragraph were true. “Ten Nights” 
was an old play, so old it was new; Louie Lord did play the drunk- 
ard’s wife in Corinthian Hall; and Eugene Field did “immortalize” 
Atchison’s Corinthian Hall in a poem. Beyond that the paragraph 
bristles with questions. The poem appears in Eugene Field’s 
Second Book of Verse (Chicago, 1892) but neither Louie Lord 
nor “Ten Nights” is mentioned. If the allegations made by the 
Globe are true, they must have appeared in the original newspaper 
version of the poem and have been edited out for the book edition 
of the collected poems. The present author has not been able to 
locate the original version and place of publication in order to verify 
these points. 

But what is more relevant to the present theme was the stimulus 
this Globe paragraph gave to the recall of memories by another 
oldster among Kansas journalists, Frank Montgomery, formerly of 
Hill City and several other places, but in 1903 with the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal. His long reminiscence was printed by his paper, 
October 30, 1903, with the title, “When Louie Lord Starred”; 

The Atchison Globe bestirs the memory of ancient Kansans with a reference 
to Louie Lord, once a famous Kansas actress. Louie Lord, with her husband 
and company were to the small towns of Kansas what Henry Irving and Ellen 


Dr. James C. MALI, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor 
of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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Terry are to the British theater—the zenith and perfection of dramatic art. 
Before Louie Lord, however, there was Louise Sylvester, who played such 
towns as Leavenworth, Lawrence, Atchison and Topeka, seldom going to the 
small towns of the state, and failing, of course, to become a provincial idol, 
or to rival Louie Lord in the affections of the great common people. 


This was only Montgomery's opening paragraph, but it set the 
tone. Louie Lord was the particular star of his memories and all 
revolved around her: “Mrs. Lord was not a beautiful woman, but 
she had a glorious head of hair.” So remarkable was her golden 
halo that doubts were rife about its naturalness, but these were 
set at rest, he recounted, in Hays when a hotel fire drove all occu- 
pants out in their night attire and Mrs. Lord was seen descending 
a ladder, the 


great masses of hair hanging below her waist. . . . But the catastrophe 
which decided the hair question was also the source of considerable idol 
breaking among the youth of the town. . . . When her belongings were 
tumbled from her chamber, almost the first thing which came to view was a 
fat woolen sock, which she had been knitting for her rheumatic husband. 

And Mr. Lord. He was the leading man with his talented wife. He re- 
minded one of Bottom, for he could roar like a lion or roar like a sucking dove. 
There are Kansans with gray on their foreheads who would go all the way to 
New York if they could hear Mr. Lord once more in his Rip Van Winkle. 
The awakening scene where he cried, “O my ka-nee, my ka-nee,” was worth 
more than a trip to New York—It was worth a trip to Europe, and his per- 
formances with the Dutch dialect, being an Irishman himself, were something 
wonderful, 


Touching upon the plays rendered and the acting ability of Louie 
Lord, Montgomery reminded his readers that: 

The actors of thirty years ago in Kansas, were brave beyond conception. 
They would storm the heights of a Shakespeare play with the same intrepidity 
with which they skirmished in the fields of simple melodrama, Desdamona, 
Portia, Topsy, Lady of Lyons, were to Louie Lord such a small tax on her 
versatility that she passed from one to the other with no effort at all. To be 
sure, certain super-elegant people might complain that her Lady Macbeth was 
attended with too much of the gay abandonment of Topsy, but to the great 
common people this was only an additional source of pleasure, for they could 
be sure always that they were seeing the star, 


In closing Montgomery made two points. First, “By the time 
they left the stage they were in comfortable circumstances, or rich 
for actors. For a long time, Mrs. Lord had a profitable cattle 
ranch down in Southwest Kansas. She had business sense as well 
as dramatic talent.” And the second conclusion, lest he had damned 
his heroine by faint praise asserted: “And if this brief review has 
conveyed the impression that she was not really an actress, such 
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is not the intention of the writer, for she played some parts with great 
ability. But probably there never was an actress on the American 
stage who essayed so many roles—going fearlessly at them whether 
they fitted her talent or not.” 

Could it have been that Montgomery’s memories were still biased 
by a youthful jealousy of the husband of his heroine? A large 
part of his “facts” were wrong as well as much of his interpretation, 
The Lords were distinctly better than the average of the traveling 
theatrical troupes who played to Kansas audiences during the 1870's 
and 1880's. In fact, they ranked among the best of their kind. At 
least two other husband-wife theatrical teams were fully as good, if 
not better, the Plunketts, and the Kendalls. Both of these teams did 
more with Shakespeare than the Lords. But no one ever referred 
to Mrs. Plunkett by her first name, nor called Mrs. Kendall Julia. 
Montgomery missed badly the key to the Lord’s success over so long 
a period—that James and Louie Lord were complementary numbers, 
Neither was a success without the other. Montgomery missed 
another significant fact about early Kansas theatre—several indi- 
vidual young actors and actresses who played in the West during 
the same time rose in their profession to better things. And another 
point might be made in order to round out the perspective. Several 
dramatic stars of the first magnitude pieced out their careers, after 
their decline had set in, by playing to the smaller towns of the West, 
and bringing to these isolated audiences, unquestionably, a touch 
of the greatness that had once been theirs in Europe and in New 
York. 

Some critical attention must be given to the legends that grew 
up around the name of Louie Lord, particularly those recounted 
by Montgomery. First, the Gibson House fire at Hays occurred 
Sunday night, January 12, 1879, not 1875, and the Lord troupe 
was present. None of the printed accounts mention the Louie 
Lord incident, but admittedly, that does not prove that it did not 
occur. However, the fire did give rise to a number of good stories. 
According to one writer, the blaze was started by a candle without 
a candlestick, the occupant of the room having gone to sleep reading. 
One young man, in helping to save clothes, carried out a bundle, 
“when lo! it contained a baby, left by its mother in her excitement.” 
The Stockton News editor, having had some experience with Hays 
hotel accommodations, was inspired to a wholly different kind of 
anxiety: “Only think of the untold suffering of bed-bugs in that 
old, time-honored (?) relic of antiquity.” Charles Chapin, a mem- 
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ber of the Lord troupe, lost about $75 worth of his wardrobe in the 
fire, and a benefit performance was given in his honor.? 

Two of the Louie Lord legends have the southwestern Kansas 
cattle tradition as their locale: “At Caldwell . . . [she] played 
for two weeks [and when she left] a delegation of cattlemen fol- 
lowed her and brought her back for an additional week. [She had 
the same experience] in Dodge City, where she played three weeks 
[without a break].”* Also, on a different theme the same source 
alleged that: “She opened more opera houses in the kerosene 
circuit in Kansas than any other woman.” Like most “good stories” 
that partake of the quality of folklore, none of these cases has yet 
been documented. Whatever kernel of fact there may have been in 
their origin, the increment of legend, as folksay, came to dominate. 

The Caldwell story kernel of fact was a week’s run at that place, 
February 12-17, 1883, which the town people liked so well that 
Lord was asked to return for the week beginning March 5, when 
the town would be host to a stockman’s convention. This program 
was announced, apparently, before the Lords left Caldwell, and 
the object was to provide entertainment for the visiting stockmen. 
To be sure, the town liked Louie Lord, but it was Jennie Woltz 
who gained the sensational publicity when, literally, she stopped 
the show on the second night: her “rendition of the song “When the 
Leaves Begin to Fade’ was superb, and pleased the audience so 
much that the play had to stop until she favored them with “The 
Last Rose of Summer.’” And as for Mrs. Lord and her stock ranch 
—“J. A. Lord, proprietor of the Louie Lord combination, has turned 
out to be a stockman. . . .”* That comment referred to his 
Meade county activities, which is getting ahead of the story, but in 
any case, there is no evidence that Mrs. Lord ever visited Meade 
county, or ever took any interest in the livestock there. 

Note should be made of the fact that all of these commentaries 
reflected the verdict of men. What was the reaction of women to 
Mrs. Lord—“woman’s inhumanity towards a woman?” ‘Thus far 
no record has been found. A teen-age girl’s thrill is available. At 
the age of 78 or 79, Louie F. Jones (Mrs. H. Llewelyn Jones) of 
Meade, wrote: “I remember seeing Louie Lord and Mr. Lord in 
Wellington in 1879 or 1880. They put on what to me, a young girl 

l. Hays Seale, jeuay 18, 25, 1879; Russell Record, January 23, 1879; Stockton 


News, January 16, 18 


2. A Wichita Beacon story cited, with erroneous dates, by George Meltzer, “‘Social Life 


and Entertainment on the Frontiers of Kansas, 1854-1890” (Master’s thesis, University of 
Wichita, 1941), p. 172. 
8 eer Post, February 15, 22, 1883; Caldwell Commercial, February 15, 22, March 
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of fifteen, shows, that were supreme. Their opera house was a 
court room,—bare dirty walls—their scenery crude and their stage 
a low platform curtained off with cheap curtains strung on a wire.” ¢ 
A middle-aged woman whose husband was infatuated by Louie 
might not have been so genuinely enthusiastic, 

Frank Montgomery had represented, however, that the Lords 
“made friends with the people. Every night was made a social 
affair, and often the townspeople invited them to dinner. Not in- 
frequently the last night was made the occasion of speeches, and 
the star and her husband would be presented with some substantial 
token of the town’s appreciation.” While such wording as “every 
night” was obviously an exaggeration, certainly, on occasion, some- 
thing of the sort did happen. At Clay Center: “After the per- 
formance of the historic and classic play, Damon and Pythias, 

the members of the Order of Knights of Pythias called upon 
Louie Lorp and made her a fine present as a slight token of their 
appreciation of her superior dramatic talent.” 5 

On December 3, 1878, the Lord Company opened at Wamego 
for a week’s engagement, but on Saturday, Louie became il] and 
could not perform. On Tuesday, December 10, the announcement 
was made that the troupe would remain in town during the week 
and if Mrs. Lord recovered sufficiently a performance would be 
given. The illness was so severe that the company departed Sunday 
for Abilene, the local paper asserting again as earlier that “Louie 
Lord is certainly the queen of the Kansas stage.” And in bidding 
them farewell, the editor was evidently sincere in saying: “During 
their two weeks stay in our city they made many friends who wish 
them well in their Bohemian life; they seem almost like Wamego 
folks.” ® Louie’s illness was reported by one source as lung fever, 
but another alleged that it was a result of excessive physical and 
emotional strain occasioned by her debut in the role of Lecretia 
Borgia at Junction City, November 23. S. S. Prouty, editor of the 
Junction City Union, insisted, prior to the performance, that: “It is 
a difficult role to assume, but Louie Lord, is equal to the task,” and 
after her long illness at Wamego, he admitted that the role taxed 
her too severely. Yet he believed that she would make a national 
reputation in the role and that: “The play brought out the best 
dramatic acting ever witnessed in Junction City.” 7 


4. Mrs. H. Llewelyn Jones to James C. Malin, dated Meade, Kan., February 5, 1943. 
5. Abilene Gazette, December 13, 1878. 
6. Wamego Semi-Weekly Tribune, December 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 1878. 


7. Junction City Union, November 16, 23, December 14, 1878; Manhattan Enterprise, 
December 13, 1878. 
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At Paola, December 18-23, 1876, the Lord troupe played for the 
week to increasing audiences: “Their plays have been well selected 
and of characters that contained much useful moral instruction, 
while contributing to the infinite amusement of those present, The 
chief attraction of this troupe is Louie Lord, who plays her parts 
so naturally that one almost forgets that he is witnessing a represen- 
tation of life and manners, but fancies that it is all genuine reality.” 
The suggestion was thrown out that an extra performance might 
be offered on Monday of the following week. That is what hap- 
pened, “given for the benefit of the Paola Library . . . a com- 
plete success. There were between sixty-five and seventy-five 
dollars taken in at the door, fifty dollars of which were given to the 
theatrical company, leaving a handsome little profit for the Associ- 
ation.” The play had been “Dora” an adaptation from the poem 
of Alfred Tennyson—‘“that prince of living poets.” § 

Another form of tie between the Lord family and Kansas com- 
munities was recruitment from them of new members of the com- 
pany. Among these were C. E. Chapin, of Junction City, Rose 
Ashmead, of Ellsworth county, Mr. and Mrs. William McCollister, 
and Clair Patee, of Manhattan. Also, Charles Taylor, while not 
technically a resident of Peabody prior to his association with Lord, 
became temporarily identified with that place through his friend- 
ship with the editor of the Peabody Gazette. The Hutchinson 
Herald commented that Lord was “a perfect master of his profes- 
sion,” having come up in theatre from the bottom, and “having 
sustained in his time nearly every famous artist that speaks the 
English language. He is a teacher and a most rigid disciplinarian, 
known to the profession as such. Each member of the company 
is a gentleman or lady with all that that implies.” ® His long record 
would appear to bear out substantially that fulsome praise. 

In the Junction City Union, March 23, 1878, S. S. Prouty, the old 
Kansas Free-State radical, insisted that the stage could be made a 
powerful agent of reform and that Lord appreciated that fact. 
The Star-Sentinel, Hays, October 12, 1882, approved also the Lord 
theatrical policy: 

The Lorps are recognized in all the cities and hamlets of Kansas as essentially 
a Kansas institution, and for this reason are ever welcomed and always patron- 
ized. . . . Our citizens may confidentially look forward to a week of 
rational, enjoyable amusement, as it is well known that this Company rigidly 

8. Paola Western Spirit, December 22, 29, 1876. 

9. Junction City Union, November 23, 1878; Ellsworth Reporter, January 9, 1879; 
Hays Sentinel, January 18, 1879; Manhattan Enterprise, October 4, 11, 1878; Peabody 


Gazette, December 14, 1877, March 8, April 9, May 17, 1878, March 7, April 4, 1879; 
Hutchinson Herald, December 29, 1877. 
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exclude every low epithet or immoral idea from their histr[iJonic work. They 
have made friends and a reputation by it, that invites to their exhibitions 
minister[s] and members of the church as well as the more secularly inclined, 

The two decades under consideration, no matter how they are 
viewed, were in a man’s world. Women were essential, of course, 
but their status in society was circumscribed. In a pioneer popula- 
tion the younger males exceeded the statistically normal proportion, 
and this excess, particularly the unattached part, afforded a number 
of problems. Although statistical analysis of audiences is not pos- 
sible, a conclusion seems justifiable that men provided the largest 
contingent at the box office. The press agents for the better shows 
were only too well aware of the general prejudice against the theatre 
and gave special assurances to attract the patronage of women, 
Also, Saturday afternoon matinee bills were frequently, if not 
usually, selected to attact women and children and were so adver- 
tised. The unusual efforts only underscore the central facts. Even 
making the necessary allowances for exaggeration in publicity, the 
impact of Mrs. Lord upon this man’s world was something to be 
reckoned with. To a large part of the people the theatrical profes- 
sion was suspect in any case, but during her 20 years of dramatic per- 


formance in Kansas, with its glowing tributes accorded her by men, 
the record reveals no hint of personal scandal ever being linked 
with Louie Lord’s name. 


II. THE INTRODUCTION OF THE Lorps TO KANSAS, AND AN OVERVIEW 
OF THEIR THEATRICAL Activities, 1869-1885 


The winter of 1869-1870 marked the first invasion of Kansas by 
the Lord dramatic team. Railroads made it possible. Prior to the 
coming of railroads, water navigation provided communications and 
the Mississippi valley, especially that part of it west of the river, 
faced southward and the New Orleans gateway. The Missouri 
valley depended upon St. Louis as the way station. Already prior 
to the Civil War railroads making connections with the Atlantic 
seaboard were challenging the New Orleans dominance. After the 
war, Chicago as the great rail center of the North American land- 
mass reoriented the whole outlook of the interior of the continent. 
Chicago displaced St. Louis and New Orleans. This shift in orienta- 
tion applied to the entertainment field as well as to commerce in 
commodities. Eventually, through the same instrumentalities, 
New York took over similarly and exercised a virtual theatre 
monopoly. But in 1869, using Chicago as their base, the Lords 
were following the railroads into the West. Under a water com- 
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munications regime, the river was closed by ice during the winter 
months; railroads were available to serve the traditional nine- 
months theatrical season, which included the winter. 

In 1869, when the Lords first played in Kansas, the only railroads 
were between Atchison and Wyandotte, Leavenworth and Law- 
rence, and from Wyandotte west. The Lords entered Kansas from 
Chicago, playing along the route to St. Joseph, then they visited 
Atchison (6 days), Leavenworth (7 days), Lawrence (6 days), 
Topeka (10 days), and back to Lawrence (3 days). The following 
year they extended their territory west to Junction City, and used 
the new Santa Fe line from Topeka to Emporia. They were not in 
Kansas in 1871-1872, but in 1872-1873 the Missouri River, Fort 
Scott and Gulf railroad took them to Fort Scott in addition to the 
other cities. They missed the drouth-grasshopper year of 1874- 
1875, and the two seasons 1879-1881. The rail net was extended 
during the 1880’s and the boom carried population into the western 
third of the state. As support appeared to justify routing, the towns 
farther west on the Union Pacific and the Santa Fe were included. 
The troupe might go west on one road, staging across, and returning 
east on the other. In the season of 1876-1877, after playing the 
eastern part of Kansas, they invaded Texas, following the Katy 
railroad across the vacant Indian territory to the Kansas founded 
town of Denison, Tex., and southward. This venture does not 
appear to have been repeated. In the season of 1884-1885 they 
invaded New Mexico, and it was there that Mr. Lord died, January 
16, 1885. 

The tours which carried the Lords westward from Chicago along 
northern railroads are not included here, and neither are their 
activities in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and elsewhere. A 
bare mention should be made, however, of the fact of those appear- 
ances, because they represent attempts to break into “Big Time.” 
A record of a few has been found. In May, 1874, J. A. Lord was 
stage manager of the Bowery Theatre in New York, having joined 
the company May 7, and for the week beginning June 1, Louie Lord 
was the star, playing “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The Hidden Hand,” 
“Ireland as It Is,” and “Our Gal.”?° During the theatre season of 
1879-1880 the Lord company was to have toured Kansas, but at the 
last minute leased the Lyceum (formerly the Globe) Theatre in 
Chicago, Louie Lord the star. The local press in Kansas said that 
Lord reported that Mrs. Lord was suddenly taken ill of typhoid 

10. G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, v. 9, p. 431; T. Allison Brown, 


A History of the New York Stage (New York, 1903), v. 1, p. 159; New York Times, June 
1, 3, 5, 1874, advertisements. 
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fever, but according to the Chicago Daily Tribune, September 7, she 
was playing “Divorced” at the Lyceum. A later report credited 
Lord with leasing the Folly Theatre, Chicago! In June, 188], 
Louie Lord was reported playing again, a summer season, at the 
Lyceum Theatre in Chicago.!* 

Another aspect of transition in both social organization and the 
nature of the theatre had a bearing on the fate and the adjustments 
of the Lords—a shift from emphasis upon the star to emphasis upon 
the play. In their first tour of Kansas, 1869-1870, the Lords presented 
at least 15 different plays, and on the second season, 1870-1871, 
some 20 additional titles, ranging from Shakespeare’s “Othello” to 
“The Funny Family,” a farce. In a ten-day run in Topeka, on the 
first tour, no play was repeated. The next season, in three series, 
they played in Topeka a total of 24 shows, and presented 2] different 
plays, the other three shows being repeat performances. By 1879 
about 20 additional plays and farces had been added to the reper- 
toire, while others had been dropped. By the early 1880’s the Lords 
met the specialized one-play company as a competitor, also theatre 
circuits, both of which contributed to their elimination from compe- 
tition in the large cities. In small towns the one-play principle 
would have meant one-night stands and high transportation costs. 
The small places were not so sophisticated as not to accept the 
multiple-play company as satisfactory. Louie Lord could have the 
attention of an audience in “Othello,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Dora,” or “Lady Audley’s Secret.” But by 
the 1880's, while maintaining a multiple-play status, Louie had to 
make concessions and specialize, limiting her offering to a few 
plays and giving emphasis to those especially written for her, or 
pieces of her own composition. 

Copyright had not been a controlling issue at the opening of the 
1870's, but in the 1880’s the best protection was to own the copyright. 
Lord had settled one infringement suit for a reputed $1,000. He 
wrote two plays on which he held the copyrights, and two others 
were written by other hands but were copyrighted in his name. 
One of Louie Lord’s most noted plays was written by Scott Marble, 
“The Linwood Case,” and was copyrighted by Lord in 1883. Mrs. 
Lord’s own play “The Editor” apparently was not copyrighted."* 


11. Peabody Gazette, August 29, September 5, 1879; The Dickinson County Chronicle, 
Abilene, September 19, 1879. 

12. Saline County Journal, Salina, June 30, 1881. 

13. Scott Marble copyrighted 72 plays.—-Library of Congress, copyright office, Dramatic 
Compositions Copyrighted in the United States, 1870-1916, 2 volumes (Government Print- 
ing Office, 1918). 

A more detailed study of the plays and of the organization of traveling theatre is 
reserved for a separate article. 
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When the Lords first came to Kansas, in December, 1869, the 
organization was billed as the J. A. Lord Dramatic Company of 
Chicago, or some variant of that title. Mrs. Lord was the star, but 
Mr. Lord received a substantial recognition which assessed honors 
fairly evenly. The dramatic critic of the Leavenworth Daily Com- 
mercial was completely captivated, however, by Louie and went 
into ecstacies—“She is a beautiful blonde, possessing fine stage 
presence, a melodious and effective voice and unmistakable dramatic 
abilities of a high order”—“the ‘fair one’ with the golden locks, 
Louie Lord,”"—“the display of blonde hair which she afforded in 
‘Jenny Lind’ should be more frequently seen, as its beauty would 
greatly delight the boys and arouse the ire of the chignon headed 
ladies. It almost rivalled Godiva’s ‘rippled ringlets to her knee’ ”— 
“Last night the wealth of her golden hair was exhibited to the de- 
lighted audience’—“As Lady Audley, the bewildering blonde, 
unscrupulous as lovely—she surpassed herself.” '* This was the one 
and only time in Kansas that Mrs. Lord’s golden hair received rave 
notices. How the dramatic critics were kept under control is not 
known, but her person was seldom the subject of comment in other 
papers in 1869 or later. The company publicity placed the emphasis 
upon dramatic artistry, the character and quality of the acting 
rather than personal intimacies or extraneous matters. At Topeka 
the verdict was that Mrs. Lord appeared “to the best advantage” 
in parts requiring “great physical and mental force; in portraying 
the stormier passions of the human heart. _™ 

During the season of 1873-1874 the Lords appeared as stars under 
the John Whitely Combination and in 1875-1876 the Olympic 
Troupe. In 1876-1877 the name Louie Lord Combination was used, 
but the next two years the original name, J. A. Lord Dramatic 
Company reappeared most of the time until January, 1879, when a 
combination was made with the W. P. Hall Superior Dramatic Com- 
pany. From 1881-1885 the regular name was Louie Lord Dramatic 
Company. More and more, as time passed, adverse notices of 
Lord’s acting became more frequent and outspoken, and February 
14, 1884, the Saline County Journal, Salina, announced that J. A. 
Lord had retired from acting and would devote his whole time to 
management. One adverse critic insisted that he excelled “in 
nothing but Rip Van Winkle, and Col. Sellers.” 1° 


14. Leavenworth Daily Commercial, December 21, 23, 24, 29, 1869. 
15. Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, January 14, 1870. i 


_ 16, Ford County Globe, Dodge City, June 4, 1878, The part of Colonel Sellers was 
in the dramatized version of Mark Twain’s Gilded Age. 
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During the theatrical season of 1878-1879 Lord responded to the 
lure of the west Kansas plains and made plans for disbanding the 
company early and making his location. Because of friendship 
between the editor of the Peabody Gazette and C. W. Taylor, a 
member of Lord’s company, that paper, March 7, outlined the 
spring plans—Wellington, Winfield, and then Wichita where the 
company would break up, and Lord would go west to take up land. 
This item was picked up by the Ford County Globe, Dodge City, 
March 11. The schedule did not turn out quite as stated but the 
disbanding of the company did take place at El Dorado. The 
Walnut Valley Times, March 28, of that place announced: 

The company will close a season of eight months . . . at this place, 
and Saturday morning depart for their several homes to enjoy a vacation of 
four months. Mr. Lord goes to locate a colony in Kansas, and locates a ranch 
of five thousand acres himself for stock raising. Louie Lord goes to her home 
in Chicago, where she pays taxes on $20,000 in real estate. How many travel- 
ing managers can show a record equal to that of Mr. Lord? Talent and good 
management tells the story. 

None of the first stories explained where Lord was locating or 
why he chose Meade county, but by a peculiar coincidence that 
area received a sudden publicity because of the salt sink which oc- 
curred in March. The land he selected was then described in the 
press as within four miles of the salt sink. The announcement was 
made also that he would soon bring out from the east a large family 
to locate in Meade county, a colony of Canadians settling under his 
management.!* The several news items were in general terms and 
did not provide specific data. The facts, so far as they were ac- 
curate, provided the beginning, however, of the legend about his 
or Louie’s large ranch in southwestern Kansas—some said near 
Larned, but that location was probably derived from the fact that 
the United States Land Office for southwestern Kansas was then 
located at Larned. 

On February 11, 1882, the Junction City Union insisted that Mr. 
and Mrs. Lord were 
enthusiastic Kansans. The only place they travel, or play outside of the large 
cities, is in Kansas, and the inducement is not so much the quantity of shekels 
to be gathered here, as that they love our climate and scenery. They own a 
section of land in Meade county, on which they have a quantity of stock, in 
charge of some relations, located there in the same business. Mr. Lord thinks 


Meade county a perfect paradise, It is gratifying to know that in addition to 
being well-fixed otherwise, they have a “ranche” upon which to rusticate. 


17. Dodge City Times, March 29, April 5, 12, May 10, $1, 1879; Ford County Globe, 
April 8, oy 6, July 8, 1879. 
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In the spring of 1883, again Lord cut short the theatrical season, 
arriving in Dodge City the first week in April on his way to “his 
cattle ranch in Meade county, where he will put in several months 
of his leisure time.” 1* It should be noted that in no case cited did 
Mrs. Lord spend the summer in Meade county. 

On Christmas night, 1883, in Atchison, Mrs. Lord performed in 
“The Linwood Case” a Scott Marble play written especially for her. 
The Champion said, December 27, that the effectiveness of the play 

“could be safely inferred from the quiet of the balcony. . . 
The dramatic critic then, with substantial accuracy, indulged in a 
recapitulation of the Kansas career of the Lords, especially Mrs. 
Lord: 

More interesting than the play were the Lords themselves, who are really 
historical personages in Kansas. It is at least fourteen years since they began 
to appear before Kansas audiences, and thirteen years ago they opened 
Corinthian Hall with “Dora, or the Farmer’s Will.” They have since played, 
we believe, in every Kansas town which contains a building sufficient for the 
purposes of a dramatic performance. Mrs. Lord, as she appeared on the stage 
last night as “Margery Dore,” did not look a day older than the “Dora” of 1870, 
and in all the years Kansas people have always found her the same careful, 
painstaking and accomplished artist, and vastly better than a dozen stars we 
could name who forage all over the United States. The Lords, however, seem 
content to stick to Kansas and their friends. They have invested a portion of 
their means in lands in Meade county, and may retire to their far western 
estate some day. They are making a tour now which will pretty much cover 
Kansas. . . . In a couple of months they will revisit Atchison and appear 
in a new play written by Mrs. Lord herself. 

This was not intended as an obituary, but it summed up James A. 
Lord’s career appropriately and slightly more than a year before 
such an article was necessary. But unlike obituaries, this editorial 
was printed while the subject was still in a position to appreciate the 
tribute. 

III. James A. Lorp’s Deatu 
AND THE SETTLEMENT OF His Estate 


During the fall of 1884, after playing through Kansas—Abilene, 
Salina, Ellsworth, Larned, and Dodge City—the Lords went west 
into New Mexico. Concerning a five-night stand, playing to 
crowded houses, the Dodge City Cowboy, December 6, 1884, as- 
serted that: “Mrs. Lord is one of the most popular actresses on the 
American stage, and Mr. Lord is one of the most successful dramatic 
managers on the road. He has a good company and good plays. 
He is one of the few theatrical men whose word can be depended 


18. Ibid., April 10, 1883. 
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upon.” The record is not complete about the plays presented, but 
from those specified at other towns on the route, the Dodge City 
series must have included “A Member of Congress” and “Madcap 
Peg” (Peg, the Witch of Ruby Farm), both credited in the papers 
to Louie’s own composition, with “Pygmalion and Galatea,” “The 
Danites,” and “Divorce.” 

In Socorro, N. M., after playing on January 15, 1885, Lord was 
taken ill, and the next day was dead. Mrs. Lord disbanded the 
troupe and returned by way of the Santa Fe railroad to Chicago for 
the burial. The Dodge City papers got some of the details during 
the train stop there for division servicing, January 19. The Globe 
Livestock Journal, Dodge City, January 20, extended its sympathy 
to Mrs. Lord, Dodge City’s “favorite actress.” The Kansas Cowboy, 
January 24, through its editor, the veteran Kansan, S. S. Prouty, 
presented the following: 

Mrs. Lord is one of the most popular actresses on the American stage. She 
received her dramatic training from her husband. She was a school mistress 
in Chicago when she first met her dramatic lord. She took a fancy to the stage 
and Lord. She was an apt pupil and scored a success from the start. Lord 
was a good theatrical man and knew all about the business. He could in- 
struct, but on the stage he could not fascinate. He knew this. He was keenly 
aware of the fact that his wife was the brains and soul of the Lord dramatic 
company. He appreciated her worth and sang the praises of her merits when- 
ever opportunity offered. Mrs. Lord is young and now that she is free, pretty 
and rich, the dramatic world is before her to conquer. We predict that she will 
be the acknowledged empress of the stage before she reposes. 

The Abilene Reflector, January 29, had this to say: “We trust 

that he made a graceful exit from this world. He wasn’t much of 
an actor, but he was a square, genial sort of man and deserves a 
respectable place in the memories of our people.” The Junction 
City Union, January 31, added to its prior tribute: 
Mr. Lord was one of the first theatrical managers to regularly visit Kansas 
with a company. Away back in ’68 and ’69, Mr. Lord and Louie played for a 
week at a time in old Brown’s Hall. . . . There is scarcely a town in 
Kansas large enough to patronize a theatrical entertainment where he did not 
visit. He was by birth a Canadian, but came to the United States when a 
very young man, and served in the Union army. He was an exemplary and 
honest man, greatly devoted to his wife, “Louie,” who always accompanied 
him. Some years ago he invested in lands in Meade county, though he made 
his home in Chicago. 

The only really unkind reference to Lord came from the Winfield 
Courier, November 4, 1886, upon the occasion of Mrs. Lord’s return 
to that town for the first time after her husband’s death: “Formerly 
she was menaced by a jealous husband who persisted in playing 
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lover always, whether adapted or not. He shook off the mortal coil 
a year ago, and it seems to have been a blessing for Louie’s theatrical 
success.” 1° 

At Chicago one person more or less, made no difference. The 
Daily Tribune and the Daily Inter-Ocean, January 22, 1885, carried 
identical announcements of Lord’s death: 

In Socorro, New Mexico, January 16, James A. Lord theatrical manager 
and actor aged 55 years. 

The funeral will take place from his late residence, 231 South Sangamon 
St., Friday, January 23 at 9:30 A.M. Services held at St. Patrick’s [Catholic] 
Church, thence by cars to Calvary Cemetery. Friends of the family and 
profession invited. 

New York, Boston, Quebec, and Montreal papers please copy.2° 

James A. Lord had made a will, dated Chicago, May 21, 1881, 
by which he left to his “beloved wife, Louisa M. Lord” and “to her 
alone and exclusively,’—“all I own and possess on Earth.” In order 
to settle the Kansas portion of the estate this will was probated 
in Meade county.*! The story of the settlement involves a number 
of problems, a part of which cannot be explained fully from ma- 
terials available. The first delay grew out of the rapidly changing 
political boundaries of western Kansas counties. In 1883 Meade 
county’s brief independent existence was canceled out, the area 
being divided between Ford and Seward counties. This is prob- 
ably the explanation of part of the confusion in the Kansas press 
about the location of the Lords’ holdings, it sometimes being said 
that they were in Seward county. In 1885 Meade county was re- 
established with its present boundaries and much enlarged beyond 
the limits of the county as of 1875-1880. In the explanation of 
delays in probating the will, her lawyer, Arthur D. Rich, of Chicago, 
explained to the probate judge, in a letter of August 7, 1886, that 
Mrs. Lord had applied in June, 1885, at the office of the probate 
judge of Ford county at Dodge City, but had been advised to wait 
until the Meade county organization had been completed under 
the new law and then to probate the will there. 

In the meantime other difficulties presented themselves. James 
A. Lord and Louisa M. Lord had no children, and none were named 
in the will, but a son of James A. Lord, by an earlier marriage, ap- 
plied, May 28, 1886, to the probate judge, using the name of Edward 


19, Other Kansas comments were by the Dodge City Democrat, January 24, 1885; 
Dodge City Times, January 22, 1885; Newton Kansan, February 5, 1885; Atchison Daily 
Champion, Tanuary 23, 1885; Atchison Daily Globe, January 31, 1885. 

20. Acknowledgment is made here to Prof, Bessie Pierce, University of Chicago, for 
having her staff make researches for Chicago material on Mr. and Mrs. Lord. 

21. Unless otherwise stated, all of the original documents relating to the settlement 


of the estate of James A. Lord are to be found in the office of the probate judge, Meade 
county. Case No. 12. 
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M. Colgan, to settle the estate of James A. Colgan, and an adminis- 
trator had been appointed and proceedings begun. Then, in August, 
1886, the probate judge received a letter from Edward M. Colgan, 
dated July 31, and another letter dated August 5, signed by two 
names in one hand, “Edward M. Colgan or Edward M. Lord.” In 
the first of these letters the writer referred to his earlier action 
under the name of Colgan, but 

now I find my father has always, that is for the past thirty (30) years, used 
his professional name Jas. A. Lord and discarded the family one of Colgan. 
naturalized and voted as Jas. A. Lord. his entry papers at the Land office 
are entered as Jas. A. Lord. Now there is a will made by him in favor of his 
wife Louisa M. to be presented for probate. now Mrs. Lord is willing to give 
me a deed of the whole estate in Kansas as she does not care about it. the 
moment the will is approved by the court in Kansas. now in that case what 
shall I do. I want it settled with the very least trouble and expense. can 
the papers I signed be changed to the name of Lord instead of Colgan. Mrs. 
Lord is perfectly willing that the claims against [it] by William Colgan be 
paid. 

The second letter, signed with the double signature explained: 
7 I have no objections whatever to the Probate of the Will. 
I am quite willing to trust Mrs. Lord to deal fairly and liberally 
with me.” *? 

The son’s letter had referred to his father’s naturalization as a 
citizen of the United States. That legal transaction had been com- 
pleted at Salina, November 29, 1881, and had been necessary to 
qualify him to complete the patent to his homestead entry at the 
General Land Office. The proceedings recited that he had been 
born in Canada, that he had produced in court his discharge papers 
from the United States army dated March 5, 1863, that he had 
given proof of residence in the United States more than five years, 
and in Kansas more than one year.”* 

The exact nature of Lord’s residence in Kansas, of more than one 
year, as specified in the naturalization proceedings, is not clear. He 
had entered his homestead and a timber culture claim in 1879, and 
in 1880 was present when the United States census was taken, June 
11-16. In the census he was listed as 41 years of age, married, and 
born in Canada of Irish born parents. He was credited with 
ownership of 320 acres of land, 40 acres of which were improved, 
and valued, together with improvements, at $720. The improve- 


22. Both of these letters were dated at Chicago, 319-39 Street, near Westworth Avenue. 
The capitalization and punctuation in these letters were quite individualistic. 

23. Final Naturalization Records (1881-1903), Saline county, 1881, v. C, p. 9.— 
Fourteenth Judicial district of the state of Kansas. The fact that Lord had been naturalized 
in Salina was mentioned by the Salina Herald, February 21, 1884. The present writer 
wishes to thank Marion Klema, of Salina, for finding the naturalization record in the office 
of the district court and for making a copy for present purposes. 
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ments of 1879 were listed as worth $125, machinery at $50, and 
livestock at $200—two horses, three milk cows, two calves dropped 
and two purchased, and 11 chickens. Although no agricultural pro- 
duction was returned, the editor of the census records inserted in 
red ink a nominal production of $12. Probably, almost certainly, 
Lord had spent only his summers in Meade county, devoting his 
time during the theatrical season to his profession, and leaving the 
care of his holdings in Meade county to his relatives. According to 
the United States census, the Colgan clan consisted of single young 
men, apparently all cousins, his nephews, and all like himself were 
born in Canada of Irish parents—John R., 25 years; John E., 27 
years; John, 27 years; William, 18 years.** Lord’s age as given in 
the census record did not agree with the obituary notice of 1885. 
Apparently, the census record was 10 years too young, with a birth- 
day falling between January and June, 1829. 

The long letter of Mrs. Lord’s Chicago lawyer, dated August 7, 
1886, brought together the most complete statement of facts in one 
place about James A. Lord, the family, and the estate. He enclosed 
the original will, together with two photographic copies, the letter 
of Edward M. Colgan or Lord, dated August 5, stating that he had 
no objections to the probate of the will, and a brief résumé of 
Colgan-Lord family history: 

Mr. Lord’s original family name was James A. Colgan. He was first married 
under that name and his only child Edward M. bears that name. His first 
wife died in 1861, & he married his 2d wife Oct. 18, 1864 under the name 
James A. Lord. It may be necessary to explain that he went into the theatrical 
business in Boston in 1855 and then for obvious reasons assumed the stage 
name of Lord & since that time has been known both on the stage and off 
only as James A. Lord. He enlisted in the army in 1861, was naturalized, and 
has always voted under the name of Lord. In all business transactions, in 
buying and selling property, he has used that name. He entered the home- 
stead claim to land in yr. county and executed his will as you see by that 
name. In fact I am advised he has not used, or been known in business or 
otherwise by any other name since 1855. Under these circumstances I hardly 
think an alias will be necessary in the probate of the will. 

These facts about Lord’s acting career beginning in 1855 would 
seem to confirm the probable date of his birth as the spring of 
1829. Thus he would have been 51 in June, 1880, or 55 in January, 
1885, or 56 if he had lived until June, 1885. According to this 
calendar, in 1855 he would have been 26 rather than 16 years of age 
upon entering the acting profession, and 32 rather than 22 when 


24. United States Census, 1880.—Ms. agricultural schedules, and film copy of popula- 
tion schedules at Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


17—4142 
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his first wife died and he enlisted in the Union army. In October, 
1864, when he married Louisa M. Simms, he would have been 35. 
Louie’s age has not been determined, but as a Chicago school 
teacher in 1864, she may have been 10 to 15 years younger than her 
husband. Her family name has been established only tentatively 
by the fact that Willard E. Simms, comedian in the Lord Dramatic 
Company, was referred to as her brother. 

But to return to the probate proceedings in Meade county, the 
probate judge permitted the substitution of names as requested, 
James A. Lord for James A. Colgan, and the continuation of the 
administrator already appointed under the former name.” The 
inventory of the estate listed personal property (19 head of cattle) 
at $169, the homestead at $700, and the tree claim at $330. The 
homestead had been patented September 30, 1882, lots 3 and 4 
and the east half of the southwest quarter of section 30, township 
81 south, range 27 west of the Sixth principal meridian, a total of 
153.67 acres. The tree claim, the northwest quarter of section 31, 
adjoining the homestead on the south, was not patented. But, 
according to the agreement between Mrs. Lord and Edward M. 
Lord, the estate relinquished rights to the latter and that fact was 
stated in the first annual report of the administrator. To complete 
the record, however, Edward Lord did not complete the tree claim 
title and no patent was ever issued to him. In fact, the relinquish- 
ment to him had no legal status under federal land laws. The 
patent to that quarter was eventually issued to Robert A. Brannan, 
October 12, 1900, on homestead entry.2® Eventually the Lord 
property was all sold and settlement made, Mrs. Lord receiving 
$241.45, for which she executed a receipt, February 1, 1890. 


IV. Louvre Lorp, 1885-1889 


After Mr. Lord’s death, in January, 1885, Mrs. Lord appears to 
have retired from the stage, not only for the remainder of that 
season, but for the whole of the season of 1885-1886. In the fall of 
1886, however, she was back on the road with a company of her 
own. Her advance agent was none other than her stepson, Edward 
M. Lord, and her manager, Clair M. Patee of Manhattan. The in- 
formation about her activities in the interim of retirement is cir- 
cumstantial except that her advance publicity stressed the point of 


25. The affidavits of death of — A. Colgan or James A. Lord, were filed under both 


names, giving the death date as January 16, 1885. “The affidavit of ide ntity and substi- 
tution of names was approved by the probate court and filed December 26, 1887. 


26. Office of Register of Deeds, —? county, numerical index, “Record B,” p. 185, 
and “Homestead Patent Records B, bop. 11 4, 
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her return to the stage after some two years, and local commentary 
added its variations.*7 The Beloit Gazette, January 7, 1887, reported 
that “her return to the stage, after an absence of considerable time, 
is hailed with pleasure. . . . She is stronger . . . than 
ever. . . . So favorable a verdict was evidently good advance 
publicity and was used in that fashion in The Dispatch, Clay Center, 
January 12, 1887, to advertise the engagement there for January 14 
and 15. It confirmed the opinion of the Ellsworth Democrat, De- 
cember 9, 1886, that: “Louie Lord is much improved this season, 
after her two years rest.” 

Another aspect of publicity was the emphasis upon Mrs. Lord’s 
past record as a favorite actress of the several towns in which she 
was billed to play. The Washington Republican, December 31, 
1886, remarked: “Probably of all the ladies who have played in 
Kansas hers alone is the only name that would guarantee a house 
without additional advertising.” ** The Abilene Chronicle, Decem- 
ber 3, 1886, said that: “It is only necessary to announce their arrival 
here to secure an old time crowd to welcome them.” 

The Louie Lord Dramatic Company played during November 
and December, 1886, and early January, 1887, in Caldwell, Winfield, 
El Dorado, Salina, Brookville, Ellsworth, Russell, Abilene, Manhat- 
tan, Washington, Concordia, Beloit, Minneapolis, Junction City, and 
Clay Center. Their reception was uniformly favorable and largely 
enthusiastic. The plays featured were: “The Linwood Case,” “A 
Modern Godiva,” “A Member of Congress,” “Madcap Peg,” “The 
Banker's Daughter,” and “Forget-Me-Not.” The first four of these 
were represented as written expressly for or by Mrs. Lord, and had 
been in her repertoire before. At Winfield, November 12, the com- 
pany celebrated Mrs. Lord’s birthday anniversary, but, as the Daily 
Courier of that date put it neatly: “Of course the modesty of girl- 
hood demands that we stop here—without figures.” 

A feature of the season that was unusual to the Lord tradition of 
emphasis upon acting only, was special exploitation of Mrs. Lord’s 
wardrobe. At Salina, the Republican, November 27, stated that in 
preparation for her coming the stage was getting a new carpet “so 
she can wear her handsome wardrobe.” The Abilene Daily Gazette, 
December 17, concluded that: “The wardrobe is undoubtedly the 
finest that has been displayed on a stage in this city,” and the 


27. Ws ashington Republican, December 31, 1886, said, erroneously, “after a retirement 


of several years. 
28. Variants of this are found in the Abilene sventite, December 3; Ellsworth 
Reporter, December 9; Russell Record, December 16, 1886 
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Mercury, Manhattan, December 22, rendered the verdict that her 
costumes “, are alone worth the price of admission.” *° 

The press notices of the performances of the company as a whole, 
and of Mrs. Lord in particular, were never more glowing. Such an 
exception as the Daily Gazette, December 19, after the Abilene 
performance, was only relative, but possibly significant: “Louie 
Lord leaves us, with not so favorable an impression as on former 
occasions.” Although Abilene audiences were small, the Reflector, 
December 23, made an issue of the quality of the acting: “Espe- 
cially we desire to speak of ‘Forget-Me-Not.’ Miss Lord could not 
have more powerfully presented this title role had the same been 
written for her. She was simply perfect. The audience was spell 
bound from beginning to end.” The eulogy included Mr. Simms, 
and closed: “Our citizens are seldom treated to genuine acting, but 
in Louie Lord and Mr. Simms they will see nothing better from any 
talent that makes Abilene a stopping place.” 

At the close of the highly successful, four-day engagment, of the 
Louie Lord Company at Salina, the Saline County Journal, De- 
cember 9, 1886, announced that the troupe would return in March 
next. But within the next few days a peculiar series of rumors came 
into circulation that confused the whole scene. First, the Clay 
Center Daily Times, December 11, printed the following: “The 
news just reaches us that Louie Lord, the greatest of all great 
emotional actresses, has again married and is now Mrs. Carter. 
Her liege ‘Lord’ this time is her leading man and is something like 
fifteen years her junior. Glory Hallelujah! $75,000 do work won- 
ders.” No confirmation of this marriage story has been found. On 
the contrary, the probability of its validity is virtually eliminated. 
Her leading man was Lincoln J. Carter, and his youthful appearance 
had been the subject of unfavorable comment on the ground that 
one role required an older man. 

Carter (1865-1926) was indeed a young man—just a few months 
less than 22 years, but with one play in production in Chicago al- 
ready to his credit. According to his approved biographical sketch, 
his first marriage occurred in 1899. He was a prolific playwright of 
the melodramatic or sensational type of play, and after purchasing 
the Criterion Theatre in Chicago, in 1900, he was also a producer.*” 


29. At Hays, on October 19, 1882, the Star-Sentinel commented about Louie “making 
five changes of elegant dresses; but, she always dresses well and neatly.” This emphasis as 
of 1883 was unusual. 

30. The National Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 20, pp. 402, 403; Library of 
Congress, copyright office, Dramatic Compositions Copyrighted in the United States, 1870- 
1916, 2 volumes (Government Printing Office, 1918), consult index under Lincoln J. 
Carter. “The Circus Queen” was not listed among his copyrighted plays, nor among those 
listed in the biographical sketch in the National Cyclopedia. 
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Soon another report was in circulation that J. A. Simon had pur- 
chased a half interest in the company. This was definitely not 
true.“ The Junction City Union, January 8, 1887, announced “with 
pleasure” the coming of “the celebrated actress and lady, Louie 
Lord” on January 13: “All should attend, as this will be the last 
chance, she being about to retire from the stage, to see this talented 
and gifted actress.” 

Mrs. Lord herself dispelled a part of the confusion by a letter to 
the Abilene Daily Gazette, which was summarized in that paper 
January 14, “on next Saturday [January 15] she will cease to be a 
member of the company under the management of C. M. Pattee, 
who continues on the road with Miss Lord’s brother, W. E. Simms, 
as the star of the company. Miss Lord will go to Chicago, where 
she will organize a new company, and secure dates (over the old 
route) to produce a number of new plays.” 

The relations of the Lords with Patee were of several years’ 
duration. Almost by coincidence he might appear to have been 
their evil genius. Clair M. Patee (1858-1930) was born in Kansas, 
or Missouri, March 6, 1858, his father Dr. Elephalet L. Patee set- 
tled in Manhattan, where this elder son became a printer. With 
A. L. Runyon, father of Damon Runyon, he established the Man- 
hattan Enterprise in 1876, but left it January 24, 1877. In 1884 he 
and J. J. Davis founded the Manhattan Mercury, Patee leaving it 
February 11, 1885, to join the staff of the Topeka State Journal. 
Between these ventures he worked at various jobs mostly con- 
nected with printing. In 1878 he made what appears to have been 
his first contract with the entertainment world—during the illness 
of the advance agent of the Andrews Bell Ringers, a period of two 
or three weeks, he served in that capacity.** 

But before relating the first contact between Patee and the Lord 
Dramatic Company, a slight diversion is necessary. During the 
early months of 1878, the troupe suffered internal dissention which 
gained unpleasant publicity. The discontended man-and-wife team, 
Harry C. and May Seymour, insisted Mr. Lord wrote the publicity, 
including the critiques of the performances for the local press, for 


31. Kansas Blade, Concordia, January 7, 28, 1887. 
32. History of Kansas Newspapers (Topetn, 1916), 


P 275, and See of the Enterprise 
and the Mercury; Enterprise, res | 26, 1877, Marc 20, "April 3, 10, May 1, 1878; 
ensus, 


“Kansas State 1875,” iley county, Manhattan, p. 74, gave his birth place as 
Missouri; Lawrence Journal- World, July 11, 1930, gave his birthplace as Kansas, and his 
birthday as March 6, 18 The 1875 +. ae listed Patee as 18 which would make the 
year of his birth 1856 or 3857 instead of 1 
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the glorification of Mrs. Lord. An episode at Dodge City illustrated 
the point. The play was “Divorce” which the Times, February 2, 
1878, praised: “Mrs. Lord performed the leading part, and though 
in poor health, gave great satisfaction. She goes into the spirit and 
soul of the character, and the swelled optics and the occasional drops 
of overflowed emotion that coursed down many a fair and harder 
cheek, was an evidence of the work the actress had done. . . .” 
But the Times apologized for the amount of detail about the per- 
formance, and turned to a satire on Mr. Lord’s conduct: 


It was Mr. Lord’s speech, and not a dissertation on the show, we had in- 
tended giving. But we will be pardoned for making serio-dramatic entertainment 
for the edification of those who heard Mr. Lord’s great speech of thanks, deliv- 
ered before the performance of the last act in Divorce. Mr. Lord had much to be 
thankful for, though the illness of Mrs. Lord detracted from the performances 
of four nights of the engagement, yet he heartily thanked the people of Dodge 
City for their liberal patronage, notwithstanding Mrs. Lord’s indisposition. 
He was profuse in his thinks to many of our citizens, who had aided him in 
his wife’s severe though not serious affliction, and to the urbane Sheriff and 
County Board he was grateful for the use of the hall, and though the omission 
of the star for four nights, he was especially thankful to Mr. Conner, who had 
been unremitting in his efforts as ticket agent, which is the more pleasing as 
the people were deprived of Louie Lord’s presence four nights of the engage- 
ment. The gentlemanly Mayor and town Council had his hearty thanks, and 
could they have had the undivided pleasure of witnessing the leading char- 
acter on the stage, whose four nights absence was sincerely to be regretted. 
Notwithstanding he hoped the people of Dodge City would continue to live 
on cattle, but he begged pardon he meant cattle trade, and on the return of 
spring, when May flowers are in bloom, and the hectic flush on the cheek of 
the star disappeared, he would spread the boards again. Mr. Phillips had 
taken deep interest in the show and many thought he was the proprietor of 
the troupe, but he was thankful to him and to the proprietors of the Dodge 
City House for their uniform attention to the troupe and the star thereof, and 
during her four days illness from which the people of Dodge, whom he hoped 
would go to heaven, were deprived of the pleasure of her performances. 


During October, 1878, the Seymours left the Lords and organized 
their own company, with Clair M. Patee as advance agent. Before 
the end of November, however, the company collapsed, the Sey- 
mours leaving Salina and unpaid bills between two days to escape 
process servers. Patee took a job as foreman of the Saline County 
Journals press room.** It was just after the reorganization of the 
Lord company that Mrs. Lord was ill in Wamego, the attending 
physician being Dr. Patee of Manhattan. A few weeks later, Clair 
Patee was traveling as advance agent of the Lord Dramatic Com- 


83. Salina Herald, October 26, November 23, 1878; Saline Goute Journal, Salina, 
November 14, 21, 1878; Weekly Democrat, Salina, November 14, 21, 1878; Dickinson 
County Chronicle, Abilons, November 8, 1878; Abilene Gazette, November 22, 1878. 
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pany.** He was with the Lords during the season of 1883-1884, and 
now was again with Mrs. Lord in 1886-1887. 

Between 1884 and 1886 Patee had met and married Vivian Allen, 
of Lawrence, a newspaper woman, who, in 1886, turned actress in 
minor parts. This is the same man-and-wife team who, in 1903, in 
Lawrence established the first western moving picture theatre—but 
that is another story. 

At Clay Center on January 14, 15, 1887 (Friday and Saturday), 
the Louie Lord Dramatic Company under Patee’s management 
made its last appearance, and a new organization, the Clair Patee 
Comedy Company, was announced. The Evening Times, January 
17, gave praise to both. The final play of the old group was 
“Forget-Me-Not”: 


It is a wonderful play, and in the hands of the leading artists of this company 
was made to partake of a reality almost painful in its intensity at times. Miss 
Lord appeared at her best and right along with her and dividing the honors 
was pretty little Edith Amold as Alice Gurney. It is a very hard character to 
sustain, but Miss Arnold never weakened in the least from the first to last. 
It is safe to foretell for her a brilliant future for she certainly has talent, youth, 
beauty, strength and ambition to commence the struggle. Mr. Carter, the 
“leading man,” as Sir George Colby played very artistically at times, but still 
throughout with an air of abstraction and inattention hardly polite to actors 
or audience. There was a bare suspicion in his tired and oft repeated move- 
ments that his collar band was frayed about the edges and was sawing its 
way into his dorsal vertebra. Mrs. Patee made a faithful and amusing Mrs. 
Follensbee and showed herself competent for much better parts. The company 
dissolves here, Louie Lord going to Chicago where she will organize another 
company and star the larger cities of the east. Mr. Carter also resigned and 
started for Kansas City Sunday, the balance of the company with the addition 
of J. W. Carner as commedian, went to Belleville and from there will make 
the principal towns north and west. 


A second article was devoted to the new organization, although 
much of the substance was repetition: 


The company is almost as strong in every respect as was the old, and in 
some particulars very much better. J. W. Carner is a comedian second to none 
who travel in this part of the state and with the brilliant young Simms, who 
is Mrs. Lord’s brother, will make a team hard to beat. They can force people 
to laugh whether they want to or not. Miss Edith Arnold is to be the “leading 
lady” and with her charming face and figure, and unmistakable ability, will 
completely fill the vacancy left by Mrs. Lord. She is young, pretty, vivacious, 
active, unmarried, and will soon be as much of a favorite and in the same 
direction as was Louie Lord years and years ago. 


In the first article Louie Lord had received her praise. In the 
last mentioned, Edith Arnold received her praise. Whether or not 


34. Manhattan Enterprise, December 13, 1878; Peabody Gazette, February 28, 1879; 
Salina Herald, March 1, 1879; Sumner County Press, Wellington, March 6, 1879. 
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intentional, in being enthusiastic about both, the contrast cut deep 
as brought out in the phrase “as was Louie Lord years and years 
ago.” The ruthlessness of youth in their climb to the top of the 
heap! In effect, even their kindness was unkind—no cruelty is 
more merciless than that inflicted inadvertently by kind friends. 

Most of the stories of other papers followed the main outline of 
these communiques as printed in the Clay Center Times, but the 
detail varied in accuracy. With few exceptions, all ignored Carter, 
possibly because he was virtually unknown in Kansas, while most 
of the other members were old friends to theatre goers.*®> On the 
business end, Edward M. Lord, Mrs. Lord’s stepson, continued with 
Patee as advance agent.2® Much of the publicity for the Patee 
Company emphasized that it was the reorganized Louie Lord 
troupe, with practically the same cast. The Salina Herald, January 
20, 1887, was explicit: “The company remains practically the same 
as when last here with the exception that Mr. Carner is added and 
Mrs. Lord left out.” 37 

On the surface, at least, there was no indication of friction in- 
volved in the break up and reorganization of the components into 
two new companies, Still, the departure of Mrs. Lord and her 
leading man Carter to head a new company may have concealed 
fundamental differences either personal or policy-wise. The Patee 
organization emphasized two comedians, but the plays were for 
the most part out of the Lord repertoire. Louie Lord had made 
her reputation as an emotional actress. The separation of brother 
and sister, Willard Simms and Louie Lord, may have been intended 
to allow broader scope to both. The only unfavorable implication 
associated with the dissolution publicity was the derogatory com- 
ment about Carter’s final performance at Clay Center. At any rate, 
Carter did become Mrs. Lord’s manager. 

In 1886-1887 Kansas and the West as far as the Pacific Ocean 
were experiencing the most fantastic phase of the Great Boom of 
the late 1880’s. In spite of a bad crop year in 1886, optimism ran 
wild. Nearly every town of any importance was projecting new 
manufacturing plants, boring for oil, or gas, or coal, or some mineral, 


35. The Dispatch, Clay Center, January 19, 1887; Abilene Reflector, January 20, 1887; 
Salina Herald, January 20, 1887. 

86. Concordia Kansas Blade, January 21, 1887; The Dispatch, Clay Center, January 
19, 1887. 


87. Beloit Gazette, January ag Mag rt Saline County Journal, January 27, 1887; Salina 
Republican, Janu: 29, February 5, 7. ‘ : 
_ oO > ay to operate a theatrical company over the next two seasons, adding, in 
1888-1889, such attractions as a female band, and the raffling of jewelry to ticket holders. 
His road show was brought to a sudden close at St. Joseph, in April, 1889, when he lost 
everything in a theatre fire—Junction City Union, February 23, 1889; The Mercury, Man- 
hattan, March 13, 20, 1889; Saline County Journal, February 28, March 7, April 11, 1889. 
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promoting new public utilities—eiectric light plants, street railways, 
gas plants, water plants, street paving, telephone systems, opera 
houses (by which was not meant music, but halls for theatrical and 
other entertainments, and public meetings). But the Great Boom 
was already, although unrecognized by most, in an advanced stage 
of deflation, with complete collapse in the offing. And the weather 
was co-operating in the oncoming disaster by short crops or com- 
plete failures over most of the years of the decade 1886-1895. Pos- 
sibly the split-up at midseason into two companies by Louie and 
Willard was an aspect of this Great Boom psychology, or if other 
and strictly personal reasons were at the bottom of the division, this 
boom spirit may have encouraged both to go their separate ways 
before differences produced an explosion that would be bad for 
business. If the boom influence entered in any degree, however, 
it was an instance of bad business judgment. 


Louie Lorp, SUPPORTED BY 
Tue L. J. Carter Dramatic Company, Sprinc, 1887. 


Mrs. Lord must have arrived in Chicago sometime Monday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1887, following her last performance at Clay Center on 
Saturday night. How long she was occupied in assembling the new 
company and where they first played together is not established, 
but Louie Lord appeared in Wichita on February 9 at the Crawford 
Opera House for a four-day run, which was extended to six days. 
At the moment Wichita was enjoying the peak of her boom—she 
boasted unashamedly of being the “Athens of America” with three 
universities, two colleges, and two academies. Subscription papers 
were being circulated to raise funds for a season of opera music 
with well-known singers. That part or most of these boasts were 
only prospective did not bother Wichita, where, supposedly, all 
things were possible and to be projected meant to be assured as 
though already in being. 

The publicity for Louie Lord was badly managed. Apparently 
the Crawford Opera House and the Beacon were engaged in mutual 
boycotting, the break coming only in March which did not help 
Mrs. Lord. Her presence in Wichita was not mentioned in the 
Beacon. The Eagle did only slightly better, and she was given 
limited attention in the amusement column. A short biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Lord’s career was presented: “Miss Lord’s first ap- 
pearance on the stage began in the old school of the legitimate, ap- 
pearing as a member of the stock company of the Indianapolis 
theatre. Afterwards she made a very successful starring tour 
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through the large eastern cities and opened the present season with 
a new play and the company which last night appeared at the Craw- 
ford.” Certainly part of this, at least, was misleading. In the 
critique of the performance of “Forget-Me-Not,” the Eagle con- 
sidered that: “Miss Lord gave a most successful representation 
.; She has a splendid physique, makes a fine stage appearance, 
her voice is good and she has a magnificent wardrobe.” Mr. Carter, 
her leading man “was a finished actor and was several times greeted 
with applause.” On the last night “Miss Lord and her leading man, 
Mr. Carter, were at the end of the third act recalled before the 
curtain.” *8 
An engagement at Winfield, February 18, 19, 1887, afforded much 
of interest to the personal story of Mrs. Lord. The advertisement 
announced: “Louie Lord, the accomplished and favorite artist sup- 
ported by an entirely new and carefully selected support, with new 
and elegant costumes and the latest and most popular plays adapted 
to the company.” Elsewhere the support was referred to as the 
L. J. Carter Dramatic Company. Whatever the form, however, it 
was Louie Lord’s show. The first play was “A Member of Congress” 
which the Daily Courier said was presented to “a fair house,” but: 
Miss Lord is out of place in “star” parts. She might make a fairly acceptable 
soubrette in a fourth class variety show. She is not original in any particular 
and last evening especially in the last act she imitated or attempted to imitate 
Mrs. W. J. Florence, her costume being almost precisely the same as used by 
Mrs. Florence as the English widow in “Our Governor.” Louie’s support is 
good, in fact above the average. The Arncliffe of L. J. Carter was a neat 
piece of work and well carried. Mr. Carter will yet achieve a higher position 
in his chosen profession. The Calif Dunscome of Mr. Cotton, was fair, but he 
sadly needs training. He is on the school-boy exhibition order. The Captain 
Honeywood of Mr. Ashton was clever and he makes a very acceptable dude. 
The other male parts were fairly well taken. The Mrs. Monstressor of Miss 
Nevada and the Betsy of Miss Bradbury were exceedingly poor, in fact simply 
sticks. “American Born” tonight. 
Quite different was the verdict of the dramatic critic of the Daily 
Visitor: 
Last night the opera house was well filled with an audience of our best people. 
Nothing can be said of the performance except the same old story: it 
was perfect. Louie Lord as Cecelia Dunscome was the same finished actress 
that we have always seen her. In her part last night she simply carried the 
audience by storm. There is no actress visits our city who so universally pleases 
all classes as she does. Her support is very good and we are glad to see that 
she has a better company than when here last. Mr. Carter, Mr. Colton Covert, 
Ashton and Pringle all played their parts well. Miss Bradbury and Miss Nevada 


38. Wichita Daily Eagle, February 6, 9, 13, 16, 1887. 
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are fair, although the latter does not dress her part in “Member of Congress” 
as elaborately as it should be. 

Likewise the Daily Visitor considered the second night's play 
“American Born” “a strong one and the whole company was perfect 
in their interpretation of the piece.” The Daily Visitor printed a 
letter from L. J. Carter, manager for Louie Lord, commenting on 
the Courier article. When shown to her, “Mrs. Lord only smiled.” 
But Carter wished “every person in the state of Kansas could see 
that article as it would show what judgment the poor boy who wrote 
it has.” After all, the leading papers of the west recognized Mrs. 
Lord as “an actress, and acknowledged artist,’—“But the people are 
the judges, the people who flock to see her in every city and town 
in Kansas. From the capital down, they recognize her as an artist 
and pay their money to see her.” He then presented the figures on 
the advance reserved seat sale at Winfield; for the first night 48 
tickets, but for the second “(mind you, after what the Courier says 
was a vile performance) the sale amounted to 127 reserved seats.” 
Carter revealed himself as not quite tactful even if such a public 
letter be admitted as desirable. A better defense and with more 
propriety came from elsewhere. 


The Saturday Evening Tribune took its contemporary to task and 
on high grounds that went beyond the level of personalities or of 
mere entertainment: 


The Courier’s unkind criticism of the Louie Lord Company was uncalled 
for, to say the least. Louie Lord is a great favorite with the play going people 
of Winfield, as has been evidenced at every appearance here of her company, 
by the good attendance given; and the Courier insults those people who attend 
repeatedly, when it makes such a severe criticism as was that of her appearance 
here last week. We know not the motive that prompted the criticism, but 
predict that it was not altogether because of a thought of its being merited. 
Possibly Louie Lord’s plays have too much of a lauding of the good and noble 
traits and qualities of man and woman. Her plays may not have enough sen- 
sation and low vulgarity in them to please the Courier. We think the Harper 
Sentinel perhaps hits the key note to the Courier’s distaste for Louie Lord 
and her plays. 


The Harper Sentinel’s defense was more explicit and besides de- 
fending Mrs. Lord as an actress, entered into a defense of her 
theatrical philosophy and policy as well as providing an interpreta- 
tion of its own of the role of theatre in the history of human culture: 


It has been one of the great misfortunes of the theatrical profession that it 
has furnished a field wherein unprincipled persons could obtain a livelihood, 
and by their disgraceful conduct have injured not only one of the greatest arts 
of mankind, but many worthy and deserving people. The stage, when in the 
hands of ligitimate and conscientious artists, is a most powerful educator; it is 
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the art gallery of humanity; each character is but a painting representing the 
righteous instincts, the evil traits and the pure motives we find in the world. 
The entire forming a picture pleasing to look upon, yet impressing the observer 
with its teachings, enabling him to better judge the characters he meets in the 
great drama of life. In saying this we refer only to the pure and ligitimate 
drama, where a wild story of right and wrong is portrayed, and not to the 
sensational trash, presenting only the triumphs of a fugitive from justice over 
morality and law abiding humanity. . . . In her negotiations with authors 
for new dramas she has been positive in her rule not to accept a play which 
contains a single syllable or sentence which could offend the most fastidious 
or depend upon sensational climaxes for its success. Prominent managers have 
said, “Mis. Lord, the people want sensation, and you are making a mistake 
in refusing to comply with their wishes.” The lady’s answer has invariably 
been “The public want amusement, and the more interesting, pure and elevat- 
ing you can make it, the greater good you will do, and your endeavors will be 
sustained by society and an appreciative and admiring public.” Whether the 
lady is right or not is evidenced by her exceptional prosperity, and her ability 
to aid benevolent institutions and worthy causes with financial assistance. 


There would seem to be no room for doubt of the Sentinel’s 
sincerity in the foregoing editorial and after events did not detract 
from it. Mrs. Lord played in Harper immediately after the Winfield 
engagement and the Sentinel editor commented on the play “A 
Wonderful Woman,” the slim audience and admitted: “The play 


was not very enthusiastically received—in short the accomplished 
actress did not appear at her best in either of the plays presented 
here. There is no doubt as to her ability and many were highly 
pleased with her acting, but she did not please the theatre going 
public generally as well as usual we think.” *® 

Six different plays were mentioned in the reports on the Louie 
Lord tour of the spring of 1887: “Fedora,” “American Born,” “A 
Wonderful Woman,” “A Member of Congress,” “A Modern Godiva,” 
and “Forget-Me-Not.” The first three named were new to Louie's 
list of plays so far as the present record goes. 


THE SEASON OF 1887-1888 


The record of the season of 1887-1888 in Kansas is sketchy. Dur- 
ing October, 1887, Louie Lord played in Manhattan and Junction 
City, and during January, 1888, in Concordia and Belleville. The 
reports in the press were so brief that only two plays were men- 


89. Winfield Daily Courier, February 15, 17-19, 1887; Weekly Courier, February 17, 
24, 1887; Winfield Daily Visitor, 16, 18-20, 1887; Winfield Saturday Evening Tribune 
( weekly), February 26, 1887; Harper Sentinel (weekly ), ag ey 26, 1887. The Harper 
Sentinel editorial in defense of the theatre was quoted in the Tribune from the Harper 
Daily Sentinel, but that issue is missing from the Sentinel files, thus the only copy available 
is this reprint. 

Louie Lord’s tour extended to north central Kansas and included Beloit, Washington, 
and Concordia. The weekly papers of those places, the Gazette, Republican, and Register 
for April, 1887, reported only briefly, and little beyond the advance publicity. 
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tioned by title: “Forget-Me-Not” and “Circus Queen.” The Junc- 
tion City Union reported satisfaction: “All of her plays are of the 
highly emotional order, and are well written and presented. Her 
company is the finest seen here this season; are splendidly costumed, 
and her scenery, special by Hoyt, New York, completely fits every 
situation.” The emphasis upon scenery by Hoyt was a far cry from 
the Wellington setup—‘“their scenery crude and their stage a low 
platform curtained off with cheap curtains strung on a wire.” Not 
only had Louie Lord grown older, but Kansas had changed and 
its demands were greater and its tastes more critical even in the 
face of the Great Depression that was closing in with devastating 
thoroughness. a 

The winter of 1887-1888 was the second during which a large 
part of the grassland was swept by destructive blizzards and bitter 
cold. Scheduled to play at Concordia, January 14, the company 
failed to arrive in time for the performance because of disrupted 
train schedules. The engagement was postponed accordingly to 
January 26, “provided trains run or the walking is not too bad.” 
The play was “Circus Queen.” 

Only a fair audience breasted the intensely cold wind, but they should 
[have] hugged the fire and escaped the agony. The piece is a new one, the 
production of the manager of the company, L. J. Carter. It will probably 
never be the equal of “Idonia.” 4° In the first act the audience is left expecting 
something startling to develop in the second, but which falls very flat. The 
third as well be left out of the play as the hashed up mess of stuff in the 
scene from the circus is sickening. Mr. Simms makes the most of his character 
as do the rest of the company, but the dialogue is neither witty nor heavy. 
We would advise Miss Lord to strike the “Circus Queen” from her role. 

The foregoing criticism was from friends, and the plea to Louie 
to drop the “Circus Queen” was made out of concern for an ad- 
mired heroine. The paragraph revealed also that brother and sister 
were together again. Apparently Simms had only completed the 
preceding season with Patee. The extraordinary severity of the 
winter had added its bit to the effects of drouth and depression. 
That attendance was not up to expectations was no unfavorable 
reflection on Mrs. Lord and her company. Clay Center had built its 
opera house as a part of its boom climax, and at the end of the 
first season, 1887-1888, admitted that it had been poorly patron- 
ized.*! 

40. “‘Sidonia” was L. J. Carter’s successful play, first produced in Chicago at the 
Academy of Music in 1886. 

41. The Mercury, Manhattan, October 19, 1887; Junction City Union, October 22, 


1887; Kansas Blade, Concordia, January 13, 20, 27, 1888; Belleville Telescope, January 5, 
1888; The Dispatch, Clay Center, April 25, 1888. 
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THE SEASON OF 1888-1889 


During the season of 1888-1889, Mrs. Lord was back in Kansas, 
as the publicity put it: “supported by Carters Superb Company.” 
They had been at Belleville for three days in January and were back 
for two days in December, 1888—“one of Belleville’s favorites.” 
Next she was in Concordia for two performances—“Louie’s reputa- 
tion is sufficient guarantee that she gave satisfaction. Her manager 
Mr. Carter is a thorough gentleman and added another long list 
of friends to the many he already had.” The plays were “This 
Man’s Wife,” and “Wonderful Woman.” The Concordia Empire, 
December 20, 1888, provided something more in the way of com- 
ment than the usual formalities: “The audiences at Louie Lord’s 
plays last week were the smallest she ever had in Concordia. It is 
not that Louie is less popular, but opera money is not very abundant, 
and a circus or a show of a grosser order is required to bring out 
the crowd.” This verdict is important and significant of the less 
tangible damage done by the prolonged depression of that period. 
As was intended, it was more than a comment on Mrs. Lord. If it 
were a single, isolated rationalization, it might be ignored, but 
statements of this general character were cumulative. They carried 
with them, however, a peculiar undertone of tragedy for a star 
whose light was fading and her long record of resistance to demands 
for “grosser order” of theatre. But the Minneapolis Messenger, 
after Christmas, noted that: “The Louie Lord Dramatic Company 
is again in Kansas, and giving entertainments.” Regardless of the 
official title of the Carter Superb Company, to seasoned Kansans, 
interested in the traveling theatre, the old name stuck.*” 

In February, 1889, Mrs. Lord was in southern Kansas. At Gar- 
nett, February 5, she was billed to present the “Wonderful Woman,” 
but the after comment mentioned only “The Editor,” and the com- 
pany was referred to as “The Louie Lord Musical Comedy Com- 
pany.” The record is incomplete, but circumstantially there would 
appear to have been a reorganization. Certainly, there was a 
change of program. At Eureka, El Dorado, and Halstead, only 
“The Editor” was mentioned in the press, and apparently the com- 
pany was operating on a one-night stand basis, which imposed 
extra-heavy overhead costs. 

The advance publicity at Eureka had this to say of the play: 

“The Editor, or fun in a Country Newspaper Office,” written by Mrs. Lord 
herself, and [is?] said to be one of the most humorous pieces ever put upon 

42. Belleville Telescope, December 6, 1888; Kansas Blade, Concordia, December 14, 


21, 1888; Concordia Empire, December 6, 13, 20, 1888; Minneapolis Messenger, December 
27, 1888 
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the stage. There will be plenty of funny situations, music, dancing, special 
scenery, pretty faces and gorgeous costumes. The latest songs and dances 
introduced throughout the entire comedy. On the occasion of her appearance 
here six years ago, Mrs, Lord gave the most complete satisfaction, and we 
have no hesitancy in assuring the public that the performance to-morrow night 
will be a highly pleasing one. 


Afterward, the Messenger was more than pleased: 


Louie Lord is a wonderful actress and her company is the best all through 
that has visited Eureka for five years, Mrs, Lord’s genius is sufficient to make 
a straight backed chair as hard as the rock of Gibraltar seem soft as a silk 
plush divan, and under the influence of her magic the importunities of the 
pop corn vender resemble the soft wooings of an houri. People forget to 
clamor for better Opera House facilities when under the influence of her 
entrancing power, and we hope she may come often to Eureka. 

At El Dorado the advance publicity emphasized that: “The musi- 
cal selections introduced in Louie Lord’s new play “The Editor’ 
are pronounced gems,” also that: “Louie Lord has never played to a 
poor house in El Dorado and from the present indications she will 
keep up the record.” The play to be presented by the “favorite 
actress” was represented as 
an entirely new Musical Comedy. . . . In producing this play Mrs. Lord 
has surrounded herself with a capable company and intends making this the 
effort of her life. The play was written expressly for Mrs. Lord and in present- 
ing it neither time no expense has been spared. The production deals with 
the trials and tribulations of the average newspaper man, and might be 
termed fun in a newspaper office. Incidental to the play are a number of 
choice musical selections from the late operatic successes, including Erminni 
[Ernani], Yoeman of the Guard, Said Pasha, etc. 

During the week the El Dorado Republican was burned out so 
the same editor could not comment after the performance, but the 
rival Walnut Valley Times agreed that Louie Lord “fully sustained 
the expectations of our people. Carter as the ‘Country Editor’ was 
immense. Miss Lord as ‘Mildred’ more than sustained her repu- 
tation with the people of El Dorado. In fact the whole company 
was good and left nothing to be desired in their rendering of “The 
Editor.’ ” 

But the Times had other comments that struck in several direc- 
tions and were more revealing than he could possibly have antici- 
pated: 

Louie Lord played “The Editor” to a full house last night. And “Lord” 
what an editor Louie’s editor is! There’s nothing deep in it any more than 
there is in a game of backgammon, which a chatter-box may play as well as 
the most taciturn individual. It ought to take well in the backwoods districts. 
In writing “The Editor,” however, Louie Lord wrote herself out as a star. Her 
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“editor” is the twinkler and he is such a dazzling individual that one loses 
sight of all the rest of the company in watching him. Yet after all he is only 
the thread on which is strung a rich, fond and foolish husband and his country 
girl wife. The play is all fun and this scribe is ready for the hospital from 
laughing at its giddy players. Louie Lord’s admirers were surprised at her 
preservedness. She is actually younger, plumper and prettier than our people 
have ever seen her. She is growing younger as she grows older.4% 

Comment upon this editorial is in order. From the beginning the 
Lords had used some music, more in their earlier career than later, 
Louie herself had sung, but music was subordinated to spoken parts. 
Jennie Woltz had been a singing member of their troupe for several 
seasons. On October 19, 1882, the Hays Star-Sentinel was so im- 
pressed with Jennie Woltz that it asked: “can’t we have one night 
of Opera, say “Daughter of the Regiment’? Think of this Mr. Lord.” 
The next issue of the paper recorded that: “The “Daughter of the 
Regiment’ with Jennie Woltz in the leading role of Josephine, was 
rendered in a creditable style by the Lord Company, Tuesday eve- 
ning.” Apparently the use of this musical show during that season 
was the exception that emphasized the rule. But in “The Editor” 
well-worn popular hit tunes were apparently a major ingredient of 
a spoken production. If these descriptions of the play and the per- 
formances are to be taken literally, Louie had gone over to pure 
amusement. Her specialty had been emotional drama. The local 
scribe insisted, however, that in “The Editor”: “Louie Lord wrote 
herself out as a star.” The “Editor,” L. J. Carter in this case, be- 
came the star. The contrast becomes clearer by pointing to the 
two plays used during the early part of the season in north central 
Kansas: “This Man’s Wife” and “Wonderful Woman.” In both 
obviously the woman starred. But in making a comedy star out of 
Carter, what had become of her brother Willard Simms? He was 
not mentioned. The point has been made that in “The Editor’ 
Mrs. Lord had turned from emotional drama to pure entertainment. 
The word “pure” may be used in a double sense. The purpose was 
not moral, it was not to teach—merely to amuse. In the process, 
however, the entertainment did not resort to the exploitation of 
filth in the guise of humor—it was clean fun—“The play is all fun 
and this scribe is ready for the hospital from laughing at its giddy 
players.” 

A sour note must be recorded at this point, and it came from the 
Saline County Journal, February 21, 1889; 

How hath the mighty fallen. When Louie Lord was at her best she was 
performing in Salina and other metropolitan cities. She night after night held 

43. Garnett Journal, February 1, 8, 1889; Eureka Democratic Messenger, February 8, 


15, 1889; El Dorado Republican, February 8, 1889; Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1889; Halstead Independent, February 8, 1889. 
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audiences spellbound and rapt with wonder at her gifts in Salina’s first temple 
of play (now the laundry establishment at Iron Avenue bridge). In those 
days “Athletic Hall” was to Salina what the Old Bowery in ancient days was 
to New York. Now Louie Lord is entertaining the village audiences with a 
burlesque on “The Editor”’—the poor, impecunious editor. She never performs 
any more where she won her pristine glory, her performances being confined 
chiefly to the “arid region” west of the sixth principal meridian described by 
Frank Wilkeson, and in cities of the third-class, or no class. 

So far as evidence goes there was no particular occasion for this 
outburst, but it cannot be ignored. Without any identifiable provo- 
cation it came with a particularly bad grace from Salina where the 
Lords had long been favorites. At one time Louie had opened their 
new opera house, and on the last visit, just a few weeks before 
Lord’s death, she had played a benefit for the Salina Cadet Band 
which netted them $35. And in the winter of 1884-1885 that sum 
would buy something. Also the Journal's ridicule of Louie Lord 
contained a sneer at the towns in which she had been playing during 
the current winter season. Those listed in this narrative, by coin- 
cidence were all on or east of the Journal's magic line—the Sixth 
Principal Meridian. Salina had yet to learn that its prosperity de- 
pended to a great extent upon the county west of that line, which 
was the particular object of its derogatory remarks. From any 
point of view, the Journal's derisive comments were in bad taste, 
and as they applied to Louie Lord that phrase is too mild. Ob- 
viously, there were some of her old youthful roles that she could no 
longer play, yet the enthusiasm with which she was still received 
by some audiences even in Salina only a short time before, would 
seem to indicate that she still possessed much of her magic skill. 
The blanket gibe of the Journal made no qualifications, and it was 
a paper of some influence whose acid verdict could not but have 
had some corrosive effects. 


V. CONCLUSION 


This is the end of the continuous story, but not the end of Louie 
Lord. She may have played from time to time in Kansas over the 
next decade, but the trail has been lost. During October and No- 
vember, 1897, a troupe played Nebraska and northern Kansas under 
the name of “Carlton and Lord Comediens.” The star was Jennie 
Calif, and Louie Lord was not mentioned. In response to the 
northern Kansas publicity, Kansas editors identified the Lord of 
this combination with James A. and Louie Lord. Thus the Belle- 
ville Republic County Freeman, November 11, 1897, recalled: “Mr. 
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Lord has always brought to Belleville first-class companies. The 
Louis Lord Co., and The Clair Patee Co. will be remembered as a 
very strong organization. . . .” The Western Advocate, Man- 
kato, November 12, 1897, also harked back to the old days: “The 
old residents will remember the Lord company in years gone by, 
as a first-class troupe, and Mr. Lord promises to bring just as good 
a company as ever.” Could this Mr. Lord be the son, Edward M. 
Lord? Or, had the old editor mistaken identities altogether? On 
November 24, 1897, the Jewell County Monitor and Review, Man- 
kato, said: “The Lord & Carlton show company is reported to have 
gone to pieces at Smith Center. It was too good a show to deserve 
such a fate.” The Smith County Journal, Smith Center, December 
2, 1897, insisted it disbanded at Phillipsburg and could not resist the 
opportunity to take a pot shot at its neighboring town: “a whole 
week in that burg was a little more than they could [take?] and 
survive the shock.” *+ 

But in Oberlin, the papers announced that: “Louie Lord, the 
noted actress, will be with the people of Oberlin the week com- 
mencing Dec. 6. Louie is a great favorite with the Oberlin people 
and is supported in the Carleton-Lord combination by a repertoire 
company of creditable ability.” The papers did not explain whether 
this was the advance advertisement of the company prior to the 
disbandment at Phillipsburg, or whether it was a new organization 
formed by Louie out of a part of that group. If the former, it was 
the only instance found for the season where Louie Lord was even 
mentioned as an active member of the company. Neither did the 
papers report about whether the engagement was filled. In any 
case, these advertisements featured her as of old—for Oberlin, the 
show was still Louie Lord.** But already, the woman had been 
transfigured into a legend—a folk heroine, therefore ageless. 

Are conclusions to this essay necessary? It is a section out of life, 
with the accent upon Kansas, and without absolute beginning or 
end. It is a segment out of the personal story of two individuals 
and not biography. Time took its toll of the human persons who 
are the center of interest. As biological organisms they passed 
through the life cycle of youth, maturity, and old age. Society, 
which is the medium in which they operated, is not an organism, 


44. Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln, October 14-23, 1897; Superior (Neb.) be 4 
Journal, November 11, 1897; Republic County Freeman, Belleville, November 11, 1897 
Western Advocate, Mankato, November 12, 1897; Smith County Journal, Smith Ce nter, 
November 18, 25, December 2, 1897; Smith County Pioneer, Smith Center, November 18, 
25, 1897; Stewart’s Bazoo, Smith Center, November 18, 1897; Phillipsburg a— Novem- 
ber 18, 1897; Jewell County Monitor and Review, Mankato, November 24, 1897. 

45. The Eye, Oberlin, November 25, December 2, 1897; Oberlin A de November 26, 
December 3, 1897. 
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but is subject to several forms of continuous renewal. James A. 
Lord and Louie Lord made adjustments to social change in the 
United States and in Kansas when the tempo of its reconstruction 
under the influence of mechanization had reached a new order of 
magnitude; to comparable transformation in the theatre; and to the 
vicissitudes of the process of human aging. 

In comparison with the theatrical personalities of the road show 
group, they were undoubtedly among the most successful in meet- 
ing these demands of change without sacrificing what appeared to 
be basic principles. They made concessions in detail, but they did 
not surrender. At least, not while they worked as a team. Whether 
Louie alone was able to continue so successfully the reasoned and 
reasonable equilibrium or steady state of adjustment between prin- 
ciple and prevailing practice may be somewhat open to question. 
Still, judgment is dangerous. Her problems were ever so much 
more complex. The difficulties confronting a woman, whose only 
hold on her manager was a business contract, were not enviable. 
Whatever James A. Lord’s deficiencies, there was never any doubt 
about his intense loyalty to Louie and to her career. Even when 
he was indiscreet in his methods of promoting her interests, it was 
done out of the intensity of a short-sighted devotion. The Dodge 
City Times, February 2, 1878, had been quite accurate in its char- 
acterization of his role in the play “Divorce” as well as in real life: 
“Mr. Lord is an accomplished performer, and pleased the audience 
in the difficult (though it is played to perfection off the stage) 
character of the proud, obstinate but kindly hearted husband.” 
After his death, except for her brother, Willard Simms, she could 
have no one of comparable loyalty and experience, but apparently 
Simms was not an executive. 

Those after years were in the nature of an uncertain postscript 
to James A. and Louie Lord’s successful years together. If the news- 
paper stories reflect their financial status at all accurately, the Lords 
did well. But, although a certain degree of business success was 
essential to their continuing in their profession on a basis which 
made their independence and defense of their principles possible, 
beyond that it was not a measure of success. In their profession 
there was no security; each season was a new uncertainty. The 
truer measure of their careers lay in their ability to keep their shows 
on the road over a period of two decades of change and to keep 
the stage respectable whether according to their concept of teaching 
ideals through emotional drama, or of merely providing the public 
with clean fun. And they were successful in that. 
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Amos, Hazet Crane, Our Ancestry. [Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers] 1955. 
202p. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM B., Opportunities Index, 1955, Midwestern Edition . 

N. p., Author. 
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——, The 1949 Atlas of Nemaha County, Kansas, With Township Plats 
Corrected to February 11, 1949. Harlan, Iowa, R. C. Booth Enterprises, 
c1949. 43p. 

Brink, JoHn T., Joseph of Egypt and His Managed National Economy. To- 
peka, Mid-Continent Publishing Company, 1954, 49p. 

Buttock, Mrs. Coran Mooney, Biography of the First Baptist Church, 
El Dorado, Kansas. N. p., 1954. 148p. 
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Pageant Press [c1954]. 282p. 

CALDWELL, Martua BELLE, The Attitude of Kansas Toward Reconstruction 
of the South. No impr. Microfilm of Typed Copy. 154p. 
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Utopias, 1869-1892. Emporia, Kansas State Teachers College, 1954. 29p. 
(The Emporia State Research Studies, Vol. 3, No. 2.) 
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CoatsworTH, ExizaBetuH, The Sod House. New York, Macmillan Company 
[cl1954]. 64p. 
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Lawrence, Kansas. Lawrence, World Company [cl1954]. 227p. 
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Publishing Company, cl955. Unpaged. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Kansas Society, Proceedings of 
the Fifty-Fifth Annual State Conference, February 19, 20, and 21, 1958, 
Salina, Kansas. Noimpr. 247p. 

, Proceedings of the Fifty-Sixth Annual State Conference, March 11, 12, 
and 13, 1954, Kansas City, Kansas. Noimpr. 22I1p. 

De Leeuw, ApiLE Louise, The Story of Amelia Earhart. New York, Grosset 
and Dunlap, cl1955. 18lp. 

Dick, CHarnLes Howarp, Territory Aflame and the Santa Fe Trail. [Lawrence, 
Lawrence Outlook, 1954.] 34p. 

Dick, Everett, The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890 . . . Lincoln, John- 
sen Publishing Company [c1954]. 550p. 

Du Mars, Miata Ricuarpson, Seeds of the Nation, a Novel of Texas and the 
Oklahoma Territory. New York, Exposition Press [c1955]. 215p. 

EMERSON, WILLIAM CANFIELD, The Seminoles, Dwellers of the Everglades; 
the Land, History, and Culture of the Florida Indians. New York, Exposi- 
tion Press [cl1954]. 72p. 

Emery, AGNES, Reminiscences of Early Lawrence. Lawrence, n. p., 1954. 
109p. 

Fartey, ALAN W., The Delaware Indians in Kansas, 1829-1867. N. p., 
Privately Printed, c1955. 16p. 

Finney County, Kansas, HistoricaL Society, History of Finney County, 
Kansas, Vol. 2. N. p., Finney County, Kansas, Historical Society, c1954. 
304p. 

First Hundred Years of Jefferson County, Kansas, 1855-1955. No impr. Un- 
paged. 

First Methodist Church, Manhattan, Kansas, 1855-1955 . . . Manhattan, 
First Methodist Church, 1955. 64p. 
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Gattoway, Nancy (VEALE), Albert Ward Tinkham, a Forty-Niner. No 
impr. Typed. [9]p. 

, Col. and Mrs. George W. Veale. No impr. Typed. Llp. 

GrEEVER, WILLIAM S., Arid Domain; the Santa Fe Railway and Its Western 
Land Grant. Stanford, Stanford University Press [cl1954]. 184p. 

Havicuurst, WALTER, Annie Oakley of the Wild West. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 246p. 

Hayes, WitL1aM Epwarp, Iron Road to Empire, the History of 100 Years 
of the . . . Rock Island Lines. [New York, Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, c1953.] [819]p. 

HENDERSON, LaurA HoLion, Joy Comes Again to the Valley. New York, 
Vantage Press [c1953]. 142p. 

Henry, Wii, Death of a Legend. New York, Random House [cl954]. 244p. 

, Who Rides With Wyatt. New York, Random House [cl1955]. 24lp. 

HILDEBRAND, KENNETH, Achieving Real Happiness. New York, Harper and 
Brothers [cl1955]. 245p. 

HoLLMANN, CLE ANNE, and Myrtes-MARIE PLUMMER, Jim Bridger, King 
of the Scouts. New York, Vantage Press [cl1953]. 157p. 

Horner, Cuar_es F., Strike the Tents, the Story of the Chautauqua. Phila- 
delphia, Dorrance and Company [1954]. 204p. 

Hucues, Lancston, The First Book of Jazz. New York, Franklin Watts, 
c1955. 65p. 

Huntoon, Mary, Art Therapy for Patients in the Acute Section of Winter 
V. A. Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. [8]p. (Reprinted from Veterans Ad- 
ministration Department of Medicine and Surgery Information Bulletin, 
October, 1953.) 

IszE, Joun, The American Way. Lawrence, Members of the Faculty in the 
Department of Economics and School of Business, University of Kansas 
[cl1955]. 2438p. 

Jounson, ALMA D., Sunflower Petals (Children’s Stories All Through the Year). 
Dallas, Tex., Story Book Press [cl1954]. 5lp. 

Jounson, SAMUEL A., The Battle Cry of Freedom, the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company in the Kansas Crusade. Lawrence, University of Kansas 
Press, 1954. 357p. 

Jones, Carotyn, The First One Hundred Years, a History of the City of 
Manhattan, Kansas, 1855-1955. Manhattan, Manhattan Tribune-News 
[1955]. [96]p. 

KALTENBORN, FRANCES, St. Peter Asks the Questions. [Topeka, Standard 
Printing Company, cl1955.] 366p. 

Kansas Autuors Civs, 1954 Yearbook. N. p., 1954. 111p. 

Kansas GRAIN AND FEED DeraALers AssociATION, Kansas Official Directory, 
1955. . . Hutchinson, Association, 1955. 278p. 

Kansas Legislative Directory, 1955. Topeka, Kansas Business Magazine 
and Kansas Construction Magazine [1955]. 228p. 

Kansas Magazine, 1955. [Manhattan, Kansas Magazine Publishing Association, 
c1954.] 104p. 

Kansas STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, EDUCATIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Source Book for the School of Tomorrow for Kansas. Revised May, 1955, 
a Progress Report . . . Topeka, Association, 1955. 65p. 
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Kansas Universiry, WittiAM ALLEN Wurre Founpation, Albert T. Reid 
Cartoon Collection, a Description and Listing of Contents . . . Law- 
rence, Foundation [1954]. 24p. 

Ketty, Emmett, Clown. New York, Frentice-Hall [cl1954]. 271p. 

Kreng, Jucia, The Betty Furness Westinghouse Cook Book. New York, Simon 
and Schuster [cl1954]. 487p. 

Kornirzer, Beta, The Great American Heritage; the Story of the Five Eisen- 
hower Brothers. New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy [cl955]. 3$31p. 

LAWRENCE Pus.ic Scuoots, Frontier of Freedom, a Story of Lawrence. [Law- 
rence, World Book Press, 1955.] 96p. 

LEAVENWORTH, ORDINANCES, Revised Ordinances of the City of Leavenworth, 
Kansas . . . 1950. Topeka, League of Kansas Municipalities, 1950. 
250p. 

LinpsBorG, Trinrry MetHopist Cuurcn, History of Methodism in Lindsborg, 
1871-1954; Diamond Jubilee, Trinity Methodist Church, 1879-1954. Linds- 
borg, n. p., 1954. 17p. 

Locan, Herscuet C., Buckskin and Satin, the Life of Texas Jack (J. B. 
Omohundro) . . . Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole Company [cl954]. 218p. 

McApaM, Terry, Very Much Alive, the Story of a Paraplegic. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1955. 146p. 

McCANDLIsH, J. VERNON, comp., The Organization Dates of the Counties of 
Kansas With Information About Whom the Counties Were Named. N. p., 
1955. Typed. 9p. 

McKee, Jonn DEWrrtt, Two Legs to Stand On. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts [c1955]. 180p. 

Matin, James CLaupe, The Contriving Brain and the Skillful Hand in the 
United States. Lawrence, Author [cl1955]. 436p. 

, On the Nature of History, Essays About History and Dissidence. 
Lawrence, Author [cl1954]. 290p. 

Mann, Cram V., [and Mrs. Bonrra Mann], The Story of Edmund Ward 
Bishop, Co-Founder of Phelps County, Missouri, and of Rolla, Home of 
Missouri School of Mines . . . Rolla, Radio Station KTTR, 1955. 16p. 

Mi_LBroox, Minnie (Dusss), Ness, Western County, Kansas. Detroit, Mill- 
brook Printing Company [cl1955]. 3$19p. 

Morris, Genoa, And Now to Avalon. [Tujunga, Cal., Cecil L. Anderson, 
c1952.] 63p. 

, This is Quivira. New York, Henry Harrison [cl941]. 63p. 

Muecke, J. B., Ottawa, Kansas, Disaster of 1951, a Picture Story. [Ottawa, 
Tallman Print, 1951.] [54]p. 

Myers, JoHN Myers, Doc Holliday. Boston, Little, Brown and Company 
[cl1955]. 287p. 

NEIBARGER, WALT, Sunflower Petals . . . a Collection of Early Kansas 
Historical Articles as They Related to the Town of Tonganoxie, Kansas. 
[Tonganoxie] Tonganoxie Mirror, 1938. [32]p. 

Nevins, ALLAN, Kansas and the Stream of American Destiny, a Lecture De- 
livered at the Kansas Centennial Conference at the University on April 30, 
1954. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1954. 27p. 

NicHotson, Jonn H., A History of Norton County, Kansas. A Thesis Sub- 
mitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Master 
of Arts, Colorado State College of Education. N. p., 1941. Typed. 127p. 
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Oe.ricH, THomas M., Additional Mammals From the Rexroad Fauna. (Re- 

printed from Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. 34, No. 3, August, 1953.) [6]p. 
, A Horned Toad, Phrynosoma Cornutum, From the Upper Pliocene of 
Kansas. (Reprinted from Copeia, October 29, 1954.) [2]p. 

Pearson, EpMunp, Murder at Smutty Nose and Other Murders. Garden City, 
N. Y., Sun Dial Press [1938]. 330p. 

PETERSON, ELMER THEODORE, Big Dam Foolishness, the Problem of Modem 
Flood Control and Water Storage. New York, Devin-Adair Company, 1954, 
244p, 

Phillips County Review, comp., Kirwin Dam Dedication, June 10, 1955. 
[Phillipsburg, Phillips County Review, 1955.] [54]p. 

RayNEsForD, Howarp C., George Ellis, First Lieutenant, Company I, 12th 
Kansas Infantry. No impr. Mimeographed. Unpaged. 

Reno, Marcus ALBERT, Abstract of the Official Record of Proceedings of the 
Reno Court of Inquiry, Convened at Chicago, Illinois, 13 January, 1879, 
Upon the Request of Major Marcus A. Reno, 7th Cavalry, to Investigate 
His Conduct at the Battle of the Little Big Horn . . . Harrisburg, Pa, 
Stackpole Company [c1954]. 303p. 

RIcHARDS, RALPH, Headquarters House and the Forts of Fort Scott. Fort Scott, 
Fort Scott Tribune, 1954. 76p. 

RussELL, MARIAN, Land of Enchantment; Memoirs of Marian Russell Along 
the Santa Fe Trail, as Dictated to Mrs. Hal Russell. Evanston, Ill., Branding 
Iron Press, 1954. 155p. 

SEIFERT, SHIRLEY, Farewell, My General. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany [c1954]. 3815p. 

SHANER, Do.tpu, John Baxter of Baxter Springs, Picturesque Character of 
Frontier Days . . . N.p., 1955. [12]p. 

SHaw, JosEpH Cook, and MABEL WoLrFE Suaw, Across the Years, and Late 
Harvest. [Topeka, Standard Printing Company, 1955.] 99p. 

SHELDON, CHARLES MonroE, The Richest Man in Kansas. New York, Christian 
Herald [cl1921]. 61p. 

Sixes, WILLIAM HERMAN, Evolution and Revolution. Noimpr. 29p. 

Stacc, WiniFreD N., Riley County, Kansas, Its Boundaries and County Seats. 
Noimpr. Typed. 18p. 

SmitH, MERRIMAN, Meet Mister Eisenhower. New York, Harper and Brothers 
[cl1954]. 3808p. 

SocoLorsky, Homer Epwarp, The Capper Farm Press. N. p., 1954. Micro- 
film of Typed Copy. 3538p. 

Strrickuin, Cieo E., Tuberculosis in Cherokee County, Kansas. Columbus, 
Cherokee County Public Health Department, 1953. Typed. 74p. 

Tart, Rosert, The Years on Mount Oread, A Revision and Extension of 
Across the Years on Mount Oread. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 
1955. 228p. 

Territorial Kansas, Studies Commemorating the Centennial. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, 1954. 205p. 

THOGMARTIN, V. J. MeRRIMAN, The Make-Believe Giant and Other Stories. 
New York, Pageant Press [cl1953]. 33p. 

THomson, EpirH CAMPBELL, The Lone Hill Story, a Novel of the Pioneer 
West. New York, Exposition Press [cl1955]. 77p. 

TonnE, ArtHUR, The Story of Chaplain Kapaun, Patriot Priest of the Korean 
Conflict. Emporia, Didde Publishers [c1954]. 255p. 
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WakEMAN, Freperic, The Fabulous Train. New York, Rinehart and Company 
[c1955]. 275p. 

WELLMAN, MANLy Wape, Dead and Gone, Classic Crimes of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press [c1954]. 190p. 

WELLMAN, Paut Ise.in, Glory, God and Gold, a Narrative History. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1954. 402p. 

Wuyte, Bertua KiTcHELL, Wisconsin Heritage. Boston, Charles T. Branford 
Company [cl1954]. 327p. 

Wi.cox, Don, Basketball Star. Boston, Little, Brown and Company [cl955]. 
242p. 

Witson, Iva Baker, and Epwin G. Witson, Thunder Rolling in the Mountains. 
New York, Pageant Press [c1954]. 56p. 

Wo.cotrt, R., History of Shell Rock Township. No impr. Typed. 20p. 

Wor, Harotp, Walk With God, Prose Poems . . . New York, Pageant 
Press [c1954]. 136p. 

ZorNow, WILLIAM Frank, Lincoln & the Party Divided. Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press [cl1954]. 264p. 
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Apams, RAMON F., comp., Six-Guns & Saddle Leather; a Bibliography of 
Books and Pamphlets on Western Outlaws and Gunmen. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press [cl1954]. 426p. 

ATHERTON, Lewis, Main Street on the Middle Border. Bloomington, Indiana 


University Press, 1954. 423p. 

BRANDON, WiLL1AM, The Men and the Mountain, Fremont’s Fourth Expedition. 
New York, William Morrow and Company, 1955. 337p. 

Cannon, Mites, Toward the Setting Sun. Portland, Ore., Columbian Press, 
n.d. 157p. 

CarVALHO, SOLOMON Nunes, Incidents of Travel and Adventure in the Far 
West, a Centenary Edition. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1954. 328p. 

Cattle Barons’ Rebellion Against Law and Order, a True History of the Johnson 
County [Wyoming] Invasion by an Armed Band of Assassins, as Published 
in the Buffalo Bulletin . . . N. p., Reproduced by David M. Smith, 
n.d. [8]p. 

Cooxe, Davi C., Fighting Indians of the West. New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, cl1954. 208p. 

Coons, Freperica B., The Trail to Oregon. Portland, Ore., Binfords and 
Mort [c1954]. 183p. 

Croy, Homer, Wheels West. New York, Hastings House [cl955]. 242p. 

Dorian, Epiru, and W. N. Wixson, Trails West and Men Who Made Them. 
[New York, Whittlesey House, c1955.] 92p. 

Fietps, F. T., Texas Sketchbook. [Houston, Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany, 1955.] 92p. 

Gantr, Paut H., The Case of Alfred Packer, the Man-Eater. [Denver] Uni- 
versity of Denver Press [1952]. 157p. 

Grecc, Jostan, Commerce of the Prairies, Edited by Max L. Moorhead. Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press [c1954]. 469p. 

Haren, LE Roy REvuBEN, and ANN (Woopsury) Haren, eds., Journals of 
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Forty-Niners, Salt Lake to Los Angeles . . . Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1954. 8383p. (The Far West and the Rockies Historical 
Series, 1820-1875, Vol. 2.) 

, To the Rockies and Oregon, 1839-1842 . . . Glendale, Cal., 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1955. 315p. (The Far West and the Rockies 
Historical Series, 1820-1875, Vol. 3.) 

Hepces, Wiu1am Hawkins, Pike’s Peak . . . or Busted! [Evanston, 
Ill.] Branding Iron Press, 1954. 141p. 

Hotton, W. EvcEne, Beyond the Cross Timbers, the Travels of Randolph 
B. Marcy, 1812-1887. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [c1955]. 
270p. 

Horan, James Davin, and Paut Sann, Pictorial History of the Wild West 
x New York, Crown Publishers [c1954]. 254p. 

Larkin, Lew, Bingham, Fighting Artist, the Story of Missouri's Immortal Painter 

P Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [cl1954]. 3858p. 

Lav ENDER, Davip, Bent’s Fort. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 
1954. 450p. 

Lewis, Oscar, The Big Four, the Story of Huntington, Stanford, Hopkins, and 
Crocker, and of the Building of the Central Pacific. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1951. 418p. 

Lonc, Marcaret, The Oregon Trail; Following the Old Historic Pioneer 
Trails on the Modern Highways. [Denver, W. H. Kistler Stationery Com- 
pany, c1954.] 278p. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE OTOES 


From the Marysville Enterprise, December 28, 1867. 

An Otoe came in town last Tuesday and bought a louse trap for his squaw 
as a Christmas present, and the squaw negotiated with some one for a dog, to 
give her better half a Christmas dinner. They departed smiling and happy. 


THE PAssING OF THE BUFFALO 
From the Newton Kansan, January 9, 1873. 


BuFFALOISMS.—From reports made by persons who have visited and those 
who have engaged in the slaughter of buffaloes on the line of the railroad 
west of here, we learn that the preserving and shipping of their hams is now 
nearly as extensive a business as that of caring for the hides, and that the town 
of Dodge City, containing some five hundred inhabitants, is supported almost 
entirely by this trade. For the purpose of curing buffalo hams and preparing 
them for shipment east, several houses have been erected and are now in 
successful running operation in that place. The tongues are also treated in 
proper manner for the trade, and one of the recent Acceptance Party to the 
State line informed us that he saw at one station two thousand of them in one 
pile awaiting shipment to Dodge City. 

One of the curiosities and surely an “odd sheep” of the flock of these black 
animals, was a white colored buffalo cow which was recently brought in, and 
whose hide was on exhibition in Dodge City a few days ago. Men who 
consider themselves sufficiently well acquainted with these wild monsters and 
a few naturalists, declare it to be a cross between the buffalo and Texan 
native cattle, and that nature will not cut up such freaks with the full blood 
buffalo as to give them a coat of white. But such however is the state of 
things at last report from the animal itself. As to the number of buffalo still 
at large, they are undoubtedly becoming more scarce and the supply must 
soon have an end, and we doubt not every butcher shop in Kansas will welcome 
the day of its cessation, as many people are now relying altogether upon the 
buffalo for their meat. 


Hor Roppers or 1875 
From the Holton Express, March 26, 1875. 


An interesting trial was recently had before Justice Lowell, of this city. It 
appears that a couple of citizens of this county, in a merry mood of recklessness, 
got to racing on their way home from town and accidently collided, damaging 
one of the wagons. Forthwith the owner of the broken wagon sued the other 
for damages, and after securing the service of lawyers, empaneling a jury and 
a two days trial, succeeded in getting a judgment for twenty-five cents. It pays 
to go to law. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


In commemoration of the founding of the city of Leon and its 
local newspaper, the Leon News published a 34-page diamond 
anniversary edition, September 22, 1955. Building of the town 
was begun by January, 1880, and on the 31st of that month the 
first issue of the Leon Indicator appeared. The News published a 
two-column article recalling many of the early settlers and resi- 
dents of the Leon area, November 17. 


A brief history of the Zion Evangelical and Reformed church in 
Kansas City was printed in the Kansas City Kansan, October 2, 
1955. The congregation celebrated its 75th anniversary in October. 


Life in the Dodge City area in the 1880's was described by Glen 
Ragsdale in the Dodge City Daily Globe, October 3, 1955. Rags- 
dale’s father moved his family to Dodge City in 1882. 


A history of St. John’s Catholic church, Hanover, was published 
in the Hanover News, September 30, 1955. The 75th anniversary 
of the dedication of the church building was recently observed. On 
October 14 the News printed a history of the Zion Evangelical 
United Brethren church of Hanover, which was observing its 85th 
anniversary. 


“An Early History of McDonald,” by Alfaretta Courtright, was 
published on October 6, 1955, in the McDonald Standard and The 
Citizen-Patriot, Atwood. McDonald came into existence in the late 
1880's on land donated by Rice McDonald. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran church, Haven, was the subject of a historical 
article in the Haven Journal, October 6, 1955. The church was or- 
ganized in 1880 and the first building erected in 1890. 


In 1870 the Rev. F. E. Sheldon organized the First Presbyterian 
church of Hiawatha with three members, according to a history of 
the church in the Brown County World, Hiawatha, October 7, 1955. 

William “Buffalo Bill” Cody’s life was reviewed in an article en- 
titled “The Great . . . The One-and-Only Buffalo Bill,” in the 
Davenport (Iowa) Morning Democrat, October 11, 1955. 

“Early History of Garfield,” by Lydia Hven, was published in 
The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, October 21, 1955. A history of 
Burdett, by Mrs. G. W. Bindley, appeared October 25. 
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A 58-page special edition was published by the Arkansas City 
Daily Traveler, October 25, 1955, in connection with Arkansas City’s 
annual “Arkalalah” celebration. Historical articles included: 
“[Arapahoe] County Was Named for Indian Tribe,” “First City 
Settlers Came in ’69,” and “Postal Service Here Preceded the Santa 
Fe by Eleven Years.” 


A history of the Esbon Evangelical United Brethren church ap- 
peared in the Esbon Times, October 27, 1955. The church was 
organized in 1875 by the Rev. Andrew Poulson as the Prairie Home 
United Brethren church. On November 24 the Times printed the 
reminiscences of Mrs. Phillip Moyer. Mrs. Moyer came to Jewell 
county, Kansas, from Illinois with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Flood, in 1872. 


Burlington’s first religious service was conducted June 7, 1857, 
by the Rev. R. Mowry of the Methodist church, according to a 
history of the Burlington Methodist church by Mrs. A. N. Gray 
and Mrs. Frank Stickler, in the Burlington Republican, October 23, 
1955. A history of the early days of Ottumwa by Mrs. Besse Mauck 
appeared in the Republican, November 17. The town was in- 


corporated in 1855. On November 24 the Republican printed a 
brief story of the Indian battle which took place during the 1836 
flood on the Neosho river. 


Recollections of the early days in Council Grove, by M. F. Am- 
rine, appeared in the Council Grove Republican, October 28, 1955. 


Subjects of two church histories in the Coffeyville Daily Journal 
recently were the First Presbyterian church of Fredonia, October 
30, 1955; and the Coffeyville Catholic church, December 4. The 
Fredonia church was organized October 25, 1880, with the Rev. 
Sidney Allen as the first pastor. Although Catholic activity in the 
Coffeyville area goes back to 1869, it was 1883 when the first 
building was occupied. 


Historical articles appearing recently in the Hays Daily News 
included: a history of Victoria, by Ben Davidson, a member of the 
colony, November 6, 1955; “Sheriff [George] Bardsley Rides Again,” 
and John R. Clawson’s “The Parable of Victoria,” November 20; 
and “Buffalo Hunter’s Tales—Stranger Than Fiction; Mirror Van- 
ishing Life on Western Prairies,” November 27. 


Included in recent issues of the Clay Center newspapers were: 
“Oak Hill Pioneer [John Dulohery] Recalls Early Community 
History,” in the Dispatch, November 9, 1955, and the Times, No- 
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vember 17; “Mormon Church Once Located in Northeast Part of 
County,” Dispatch, November 22; and a history of the Mizpah 
church, Times, November 24. 


In observance of its 75th anniversary, a history of the Circleville 
Methodist church, by Mrs. Emma Glick, was printed in the Holton 
Recorder, November 10, 1955. The first church building was dedi- 
cated in 1880 by the Rev. L. A. Hibbard. 


A biographical sketch of Kitty Cosgrove, Atchison, by John 
Buckley, was printed in the Atchison Daily Globe, November 15, 
1955. Miss Cosgrove, now 90, has lived in Atchison since 1879. 
On November 27 the Globe published a sketch, by J. S. Brazelton, 
of John Simpson, who, at 94, is Doniphan county’s oldest native 
citizen. 

The building of the Kansas Pacific railroad through Wallace 
county was the subject of an article by Ruth Jackson in the West- 
ern Times, Sharon Springs, November 17, 1955. Eagle Tail, now 
Sharon Springs, was reached December 22, 1869. 


A biographical sketch of Grant G. Gillett, by Bruce Crary, was 
published in the Hope Dispatch, November 17, 1955. Gillett was 
a “cattle king” in Dickinson county in the 1880's. 


How Pittsburg got its name was related in an article in the 
Pittsburg Headlight, November 18, and the Pittsburg Sun, Novem- 
ber 19, 1955. The town was first called New Pittsburg, after Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Graham county history was featured in a 36-page historical edi- 
tion published by the Hill City Times, November 24, 1955. The 
historical material was edited by William F. Wilson, principal of 
Hill City High School. The first white settlers arrived in Graham 
county in the early 1870's and the county was organized in 1880. 


El Dorado’s library was the subject of a two-installment story 
by Corah Mooney Bullock in the Butler Free-Lance, El Dorado, 
November 24 and December 1, 1955. The library had its origin 
March 1, 1897, when a meeting was held to establish a reading 
center. Another important event was the gift of $10,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie for a library building, which was completed in 
1912. 


“Fire and Windstorms Come to Harass Early Day Settlers in 
Graham County,” is the title of an article in the Morland Monitor, 
November 24, 1955. Also on the 24th the Monitor printed a history 
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of St. Peter, Graham county community, and on December 1 pub- 
lished a historical sketch of Graham county. 


Douglass and the Douglass Historical Society museum were 
featured in an article by Charles O. Cole in the Winfield Daily 
Courier, November 26, 1955. The town was laid out in 1869 by 
Joseph W. Douglass and incorporated in 1879. The Douglass 
Historical Society was organized in 1950 and the museum was 
started in 1951. 


Between the Lines, Chicago, an employee magazine of several 
pipeline companies, published a 13-page article on history “Along 
the Santa Fe Trail,” in its December, 1955, issue. 


The Frankfort Index printed a history of the First Presbyterian 
church of Frankfort by Irene B. Pennington, December 1, 1955. A 
Sunday School was started in 1869 and the church was organized 
November 16, 1870. On December 29 the Index published a his- 
tory of the Annunciation Catholic church of Frankfort, which was 
organized in 1879. 


Roxbury, McPherson county, was the subject of an article in the 
McPherson Daily Republican, December 10, 1956. The town has 
existed for 83 years but has never organized a government. 


Historical articles by Harold O. Taylor published in the Pittsburg 
Headlight in recent months included: “Once Upon a Time There 
Was East Mineral—Had Only Coal Coke Plant in Kansas,” De- 
cember 12, 1955; “County Landmark Fading—Red Brick [Trask] 
School Being Torn Down,” December 28; “Two Pioneers—Osage 
Oranges and Windmills—Both Had Important Roles During Early 
Days,” January 23, 1956; “. . . 93-Year Old Woman [Mrs. Susie 
Reese] Threads Needle Without Glasses—Tells How Father Put 
Down First Coal Mine in Kansas,” February 13; “Fifty-six [Highway 
Markers] Set Out Along Roads Some Years Ago Are Continuing to 
Serve as Reminders About Exciting Events,” April 28; and “Civil 
War Era Landmark Is Going—Despite Bushwacker Raids Judge 
[John Main] Still Builds Nashville Home,” June 4. Articles in the 
Headlight by Lawrence Barrett were: “Old Time Frisco Agent 
Tells of Coal Shipping Rush—Recalls Big Days in Scammon Field,” 
February 17; and “Girard Is 88 Years Old Today,” June 1. 


“The History of North Topeka,” prepared by the Charles Holman 
family, comprised the December, 1955, number of the Bulletin of 
the Shawnee County Historical Society, Topeka. Beginning with 
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Louis Papan’s log house built following the 1844 flood, the story 
covers the early history, growth, industries, businesses, churches, 
schools, clubs and organizations. Included are sketches of some 
of the prominent citizens of North Topeka. The story is brought 


down to the flood of 1951, and tells of efforts to prevent future 
disasters. 


William Frank Zornow’s article “‘“Bluff Ben’ Wade in Lawrence, 
Kansas: the Issue of Class Conflict,” was published in The Ohio 
Historical Quarterly, Columbus, January, 1956. U. S. Sen. Benja- 
min F. Wade, of Ohio, made a speech at Lawrence, June 10, 1867, 
which Zornow speculates could have contributed to the decline 
of his political career and possibly cost him the presidency. 


“The First Hundred Years of Science in Kansas,” by the late 
Robert Taft, was published in the Winter, 1955, number of the 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence. A 
three-page biographical sketch of Dr. Taft, by Donald J. Ameel, 
appeared in the same issue. 


The First Presbyterian church of Leavenworth issued a 3l-page 
commemorative pamphlet January 1, 1956, containing a history of 


the church. The Rev. C. D. Martin organized the congregation 
January 1, 1856. 


A history of St. Mary’s church, Herndon, was printed in The 
Citizen-Patriot, Atwood, January 5, 1956. The first mass was said 
for the settlers of the Herndon area in the spring of 1880. The first 
church building was a sod structure, built in 1883. 


“Tranquil Ellsworth Has a Wild Past,” an article by Bill Burke, 
was published in the Salina Journal, January 8, 1956. Burke pointed 
out that Ellsworth’s “past” has been kept quiet instead of being 
played up as in the case of other cowtowns. The town was estab- 
lished in 1867. Another story by Burke was “Famed Buffalo Bill 
[Cody] Got His Start in Salina,” printed in the Journal, February 5. 


A story on the now-dead town of Goguac in Stanton county was 
published in the Hutchinson News-Herald, January 9, 1956. A 
series entitled “The Fading Frontier,” by Harry E. Chrisman, ap- 
peared in the News-Herald during the early months of 1956. Among 
the stories were: “Southwest Kansas Grass Hides Trails of Yester- 
day,” January 8; “Little Remains of the Once Thriving Town of 
Arkalon,” January 15; “You Still Can Find a Trace of Yesterday [at 
Site of Vorhees Near Liberal],” January 22; “Only Old Ranch House 
Remains [on OX Ranch],” January 29; “Beer City [Across State 
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Line South of Liberal] Was Sin Spot of the Plains,” February 5; 
“Only Marker Remains on Site of Western Kansas Monastery [Clark 
County],” February 12; “Feelings Still Run Warm Over Stevens 
County Seat Battle,” February 26; “The Old Days Fade Fast in 
Western Kansas,” March 4; and “An Old Cowhand [Andrew J. 
Meyers] Recalls Days When West Kansas Was Young,” March 11. 


“Buffalo Bill [Cody] Helped Save City [Fort Scott] From Rebels,” 
by Kenneth Davenport, was published in the Fort Scott Tribune, 
January 14, 1956. Most of Davenport's material was taken from a 
forthcoming book on “Buffalo Bill” by Don Russell. Cody was a 
member of the 7th Kansas regiment. Fayette Rowe’s article on the 
hanging of John R. Guthrie, noted previously, was published in the 
Tribune, January 30. 


Elizabeth Barnes’ column, “Historic Johnson County,” has con- 
tinued to appear regularly in the Johnson County Herald, Overland 
Park. A few of her recent articles were: “95 Years of Statehood,” 
January 19, 1956; “The Prairie Wind Wagon,” February 23; “The 
Millers of Mill-Haven Farm,” April 5, 12, 19; and “Rock School Dis- 
trict No. 37,” May 24. 

“Fred Brockmeyer, Early Day Pioneer, Hand-Spaded Five Acres 
in 1855,” by Gordon S. Hohn, is a brief sketch of a Marshall and 
Pottawatomie county pioneer, printed in the Marysville Advocate, 
February 16, 1956. Brockmeyer settled near Barrett in 1855. In 
its issue of May 29 the Advocate printed “Albert G. Woodward First 
White Settler to Locate in Blue Valley,” from a report by Otto W. 


Wullschleger. Woodward established a trading post on the Big 
Blue in 1848. 


Cloud county was first named Shirley county after a notorious 
Leavenworth dance hall girl, according to Mrs. R. L. Brock’s article 
on the history of the county in the Glasco Sun, March 1, 1956. The 
county was organized in 1866. 


Articles of historical interest in the Belleville Telescope in recent 
months include: a history of the Wayne Methodist church, March 
1, 1956; and an account of the raising in 1806 of the U. S. flag by 
Lt. Zebulon Pike at a Pawnee Indian village in present Republic 
county, April 12. 


Wayne A. O'Connell reviewed early Labette county history as 
found in the official records and documents of the county, in an 
article published in the Oswego Democrat, March 2, 1956. Labette 
county was organized in 1867. 
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Centralia was the third town to be started in Nemaha county, the 
founders arriving in 1857, according to Larry McGhee in an article 
printed in the Nemaha County Journal-Leader, Centralia, March 
15, 1956. After the Civil War the town was attracted by the rail- 
road and moved about a mile south to its present location. 


The history of the Immanuel Lutheran church of Kansas City was 
sketched in an article in the Kansas City Kansan, March 21, 1956. 
In 1884 the Rev. E. M. Jehn organized the congregation, the first 
Lutheran church in the Kansas City area. 


A history of the Evangelical United Brethren church of Hoising- 
ton was published in the Hoisington Dispatch, March 22, 1956. The 
church was organized by the Rev. I. K. Haskins in 1888 as a United 
Brethren church. 


R. W. Akin’s reminiscences of the pioneer experiences of his fam- 
ily were printed in the Cedar Vale Messenger, March 22, 29, 1956. 
Included are biographical sketches of members of the family. They 
came to Kansas from Illinois in 1873. 


Included in a group of short articles by Mrs. A. R. Russell pub- 
lished in the Clay Center Dispatch were: “Series of Misfortunes 
the Lot of Man [Alonzo Dexter] Who Founded City,” March 26, 
1956; “1880 Cyclone Wrought Havoc on Homes and Business 
Here,” March 27; “Doctors [George Wigg] and Crosses, Poetry and 
Law Made Early History,” March 28; “City Ownership of Light 
Plant Accomplished by Bitter Fight,” March 29; and “1880's Brought 
Boom and Bust to Kansas and to Clay Center,” March 30. 


A series of articles on tourist attractions in Kansas began in the 
March 28, 1956, issue of the Coffeyville Daily Journal with a story 
by Dick Watson on Wichita’s Cow Town. Another appeared April 
4—“Historic Fort Scott,” by Frank Hoover. 


St. Joseph’s Home, the Lewis E. Allen Memorial, El] Dorado, was 
the subject of a historical sketch by Myra Lockwood Brown in the 
Butler Free-Lance, El Dorado, March 29, April 5, 1956. Dedicated 
July 4, 1942, and operated by the Sisters of St. Joseph, the orphanage 
has been a home for several hundred children. On May 6 Mrs. 
Brown addressed the Butler County Historical Society. Her talk 
was published serially in the Free-Lance beginning May 24. In 
her introduction Mrs. Brown said she would tell “some of what I 
have discovered that is not generally known—material that, for the 


most part, does not appear in any history of Butler county, or else- 
where.” 





Kansas Historical Notes 


The 8lst annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Society in the Memorial building 
at Topeka on October 16, 1956. 


Mrs. Walter Umbach is the new president of the Ford Historical 
Society. Other officers are: Mrs. E. H. Patterson, vice-president; 
Mrs. Addie Plattner, secretary; Mrs. Lyman Emrie, historian; and 
Mrs. W. P. Warner, custodian. Mrs. Guy Wooten was the retiring 
president. 


Officers of the Kansas Lutheran Historical Society for 1956 are: 
Vernon Bryant, Great Bend, president; Gilbert Bluhm, Bremen, vice- 
president; Vernon Nuss, Great Bend, secretary; Elmer Rodehorst, 
Wichita, treasurer; the Rev. H. William Lieske, Salina, pastoral ad- 
viser; Prof. Everette Meier, Winfield, archivist. The society has 
begun publication of a newsletter, “Historically Speaking,” the first 
issue appearing May 21, 1956. 


Nyle H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
was guest speaker at a meeting of the Fort Leavenworth Historical 
Society, February 28, 1956. 


The 30th annual meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers 
of History and Related Fields was held at the Kansas State Teach- 
ers College of Emporia March 9, 10, 1956. William H. Seiler of the 
host school served as president of the association the past year, and 
Dudley T. Cornish, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, was 
elected as the new president. Papers given at the meeting included: 
“Wheat, Geology, and ‘Professor’ W. Foster,” by James C. Malin, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; and “The Capper Farm Press,” by 
Homer E. Socolofsky, Kansas State College, Manhattan. The lunch- 
eon speaker was James C. Carey of Kansas State College, who de- 
scribed his recent sabbatical year in Mexico, and the Saturday after- 
noon session concerned a discussion of textbook selection in the 
social sciences in Kansas secondary schools. This discussion was 
led by G. L. Cleland of the Kansas State Department of Public In- 
struction. The program also included: “William E. Gladstone’s 
Concept of the Social State,” by Alvin H. Proctor, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; “Benjamin Franklin: Pennsylvania 
Politician and Colonial Agent,” by John J. Zimmerman, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia; and “The French Court and the Issue 
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of War and Peace in 1792—a Study in the Politics of the French 
Revolution,” by Walter J. Brunhumer, University of Wichita. Pre- 
siding at the Friday evening session was William E. Berger of the 
College of Emporia, and John D. Bright of Washburn University, 
Topeka, was chairman of the Saturday morning session. 


Ralph Harrison was re-elected president of the Bourbon County 
Historical Society at its annual meeting in Fort Scott, March 20, 
1956. Other officers chosen were: Harold Calhoun, vice-president; 
and Mrs. J. R. Prichard, secretary-treasurer. A revision of the so- 
ciety’s constitution and bylaws was approved. 


Dr. Allen Crafton, University of Kansas, addressed the Wichita 
Historical Museum Association at its annual dinner meeting, March 
23, 1956, on “How Culture Came to Kansas.” Owen McEwen is the 
new president of the association. 


Officers elected at an April, 1956, meeting of the Finney County 
Historical Society in Garden City include: R. G. Brown, president; 
Clifford R. Hope, Jr., first vice-president; John R. Burnside, second 
vice-president; Josephine Cowgill, third vice-president; Ella Condra, 
secretary; Eva Sharer, treasurer; Jean Kampschroeder, historian; 
Mabel Brown, custodian of relics; P. A. Burtis, business manager; 
and Mrs. Frank Crase, board member. 


Dr. O. W. Mosher, Emporia, president of the Lyon County His- 
torical Society, was the principal speaker at a meeting of the Chase 
County Historical Society, in Cottonwood Falls, April 7, 1956. An- 
drew Drummond, Jr., is president of the Chase county society. 


The Edwards County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
in Kinsley, April 17, 1956. The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. E. G. Peterson, president; Lavina Trotter, first vice-president; 
Harry Offerle, second vice-president; Mrs. Leonard Miller, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Elsie Jenkins, secretary; Mrs. Joe Vang, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Jessie Winchester, custodian; Mrs. Lloyd Britton, assistant 
custodian; Mrs. Myrtle H. Richardson, historian; and Mrs. Britton, 
assistant historian. 


The Saline County Historical Museum has a new home. In May, 
1956, it was moved to a newly remodeled building in Oakdale Park, 
Salina. During the past year an average of 613 persons per month 
visited the museum when it was open. G. S. Ripley, Sr., is museum 
curator. 


On May 5, 1956, a three-day tour up the Chisholm trail by an 
Oklahoma Historical Society caravan was climaxed at Caldwell. 
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The visitors were welcomed with a program and barbecue in a field 
near town. Among the speakers were: Cecil Chisholm, Arkansas 
City, a distant cousin of the man for whom the trail was named; 
Elmer Fraker of the Oklahoma Historical Society; and Nyle Miller 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. A feature of the celebration 
was the opening of the Border Queen Museum in Caldwell. 


One hundred and fifty-seven persons signed the register at the an- 
nual northwest Kansas Pioneer Day at Rexford, May 6, 1956. At 
the business meeting all officers were retained for another year. 
They are: Mrs. Leslie Dible, president; Mrs. Glen Schrock, vice- 
president; Mrs. Guy Geisenhener, secretary; and Mrs. Perry Pointer, 
treasurer. 


News from the Butler County Historical Society includes: a meet- 
ing of the society at E] Dorado, May 6, 1956, which was addressed 
by Myra Lockwood Brown; a donation of $5,000 by the society’s 
president, Frank H. Cron, toward the purchase of a building for a 
museum; and the purchase of the residence at 320 West Central 
Ave., El Dorado, for use as a museum. 


The Pioneer Museum Association of Northwest Kansas was re- 
cently formed at Hoxie for the purpose of building a historical mu- 
seum. Bob Mahanna was elected president at a meeting of the 
association, May 25, 1956. Other officers are: Mrs. Harriet Shatzell, 
vice-president; Mrs. Eleanor Martin, secretary; H. W. Deane, treas- 
urer; Kathleen Martin, recording secretary; and D. L. Steinshouer, 
fund raising chairman. 


A history of the Garden City Municipal Band was recently pub- 
lished in a six-page pamphlet entitled Seventy-five Years of Music. 
The band led the 1879 Fourth of July parade in Garden City as its 
initial appearance. 


Clifford P. Westermeier has compiled and edited a 414-page 
book, Trailing the Cowboy—His Life and Lore as Told by Frontier 
Journalists, published by Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, in 1955. 
From newspapers, periodicals, books, letters, and diaries, the author 
has chosen contemporary observations in an effort to “ ‘fill the gaps’ 
in cowboy lore and throw new light on certain phases of the 
cowboy, his characteristics, and his life.” 


The American West, by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg, pub- 
lished in 1955 by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, “is the 
pictorial record of as many aspects of the West in the nineteenth 
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century as its authors could come by.” Some of the more colorful 
events of Kansas history are mentioned and illustrated in a 29-page 
section called “The Border States.” 


The “use of the land mortgage” in the Middle West during the 
late 1800's is the theme of Allan G. Bogue’s new book, Money at 
Interest—the Farm Mortgage on the Middle Border, published by 
Cornell University Press of New York. 


How did the Mennonite migration of the 1870's to the Prairie 
states come into being, and what gave it such magnitude, are the 
questions treated in Exiled by the Czar—Cornelius Jansen and the 
Great Mennonite Migration, 1874, by Gustav E. Reimer and G. R. 
Gaeddert, published in 1956 by the Mennonite Publication Office, 
Newton. 


Herbert C. Jones’ The Trail to Progress is a 138-page history of 
Easton, published early in 1956 in Clay Center. Easton, in Leaven- 
worth county, was established in 1855. 














